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The Gold Export and Its Dangers. 


The supply of gold in the national Treasury is going 
down with startling rapidity. It stands now (June 1oth) 
at only $62,000,000, and is subject to an average drain of 
$6,000,000 per week. The government’s only means of 
getting it is to borrow it on long interest-bearing bonds. 
In short, the government is increasing its debt at the rate of 
$100,000,000 a year, which if continued a sufficient number 
of years would place its bonds below par and bring its legal 
tender currency to a discount which would be expressed by 
a premium on gold. Not to borrow gold on its bonds 
would in a few months or weeks compel it to decline to 
redeem in coin the greenbacks presented at the Treasury 
by holders seeking coin for export, and the instant it 
should make this failure its greenbacks would be worth less 
than gold and gold would have reached a premium by 
another route. 

The constant factor in the situation is that the govern- 
ment and the country are traveling toward depreciation in 
the greenback, to be expressed by a premium on gold. The 
only choice the government recognizes is between the slow 
route by borrowing gold on bonds, and the quick route by 
refusing. Some trepidation is manifested by the New 
York Herald lest the government may take the quick route 
toward a premium on gold rather than the slower one. 
But doubtless this expectation that the President, who is 
all there is of this administration, could consciously adopt a 
lively gait toward any goal, gives him too much credit. 
Whatever he does being in the direction of inertia, it may 
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be inferred that he will quickly issue bonds, in order to 
make our progress slower toward a depreciated currency 
and toward a gold premium. 

The existence of the greenback issue, and the legal 
tender act, combine to make the government of the United 
States the sole debtor in the country who can be called 
upon by law to pay coin. The banks are not obliged to 
pay coin, because the legal tender law stands between them 
and all creditors. ‘They are solvent so long as they pay in 
legal tenders. The government is only solvent so long as 
it can redeem its legal tenders in coin. Not only are the 
banks solvent on their notes so long as they can redeem 
them in legal tenders, but they are solvent also on their 
deposits so long as they can pay the depositors in legal 
tenders. 

The banks, moreover, have large facilities for accum- 
ulating coin, and are accumulating it in considerable 
quantities, although upon the theory of the existing system 
they do not require it. The government requires it greatly, 
but has no other means of obtaining it than in receipt of 
customs duties or on the sale of bonds. This tendency of 
the banks toward the accumulation of a form of reserve 
not required by law shows their distrust of the existing law 
and their lack of confidence in its permanency. Their 
further determination not to receive silver on deposit, 
though the law as yet makes no distinction in legal tender 
quality between standard silver and standard gold, shows 
that the banks have agreed upon the proposition, as funda- 
mental to their position, that they will transact business 
hereafter upon the monometallic basis of gold only, and 
their position is none the less law to them because it has 
not yet found its way into a statute, and perhaps could not 
constitutionally take the form of law. 

The official Treasury estimate of the stock of gold held 
in the United States on June ist, makes the total $66s,- 
000,000. Of this the national banks hold in gold, gold 
coin, Treasury gold certificates, and gold clearing-house 
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certificates, according to the abstract of the condition of the 
national banks, as of May 4th, $206,348,000. No reports 
are made of the quantities of gold held by private banks, 
savings banks, State incorporated banks, and American 
branches of foreign banks. The Treasury holds $153,- 

77,503 in gold coin, and adding this to the stock held by 
the national banks, makes the total of gold held by both 
$360,025,503. Deducting this from the total Treasury 
estimate indicates an opinion on the part of the Treasury 
department that fully $305,000,000 of our gold supply is 
in hands other than those of the government and the 
national banks, or about $5 per capita for our whole popu- 
lation. It would be encouraging to know that half as much 
were to be found among these holders. 

The significant fact concerning our financial situation 
is the complete indifference with which the law as it stands 
permits the national and private banks to look on while 
the Treasury is being drained of its gold, although the 
effect of the Treasury losing its gold entirely would be to 
cause a depreciation in the entire currency and bank credits 
in which the business of the country is done, to send gold 
to a premium, and to cause a general downward slide of 
our finances into a condition like that of the Argentine, 
Brazilian and Mexican. 

It may not be easy to forecast how unprofitable or 
profitable such a condition of things might prove to be to 
the banks themselves, but no criticism their enemies could 
make upon them could be so severe as to charge them with 
consciously intending to involve the country in any such 
maelstrom of financial wreckage and submergence. It is 
not necessary, however, to charge them with consciously 
intending these evils, or planning them, since the banks 
do not regard themselves as sharing in the financial coun- 
sels of the government, or as being on any very frank or 
advisory terms with the men whose official positions make 
them the guides of the situation. Unfortunately, however, 
these very men, Cleveland, Carlisle and Hoke Smith, 
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Voorhees, Vest, Crisp and Gorman, all come into their 
several spheres of action in the government prepossessed 
by atheory that the government has no function but to look 
out for itself, and that the people and business interests of 
the country must look out for themselves. 

They make no logical allowance for the fact that in the 
past the government of the United States, in placing its 
own government notes, in lieu of coin of gold and silver, 
between the debtors of the country and their creditors, and 
between the banks of the country and their depositors, has 
virtually made its own Treasury department the Atlas upon 
whose shoulders the business world rests. For it to prac- 
tice /aisses faire suddenly by withdrawing and saying, 
‘Why should I hold up your currency and keep you out 
of bankruptcy by plunging deeper into it myself?” is to 
bring on a financial crisis, as ruinous to itself as to the 
people. 

Yet it is in accord with the instincts of the present 
administration to do just this thing. It is exactly what 
Jefferson did in opposing the rechartering of the bank of 
the United States in 1811, what Andrew Jackson did in 
withdrawing Treasury deposits from the bank of the United 
States in 1834, and what Tyler did in twice vetoing the 
acts reorganizing the bank in 1844. ‘‘If my withdrawal of 
federal deposits will send ruin and bankruptcy throughout 
the United States,” said Jackson in 1834, ‘‘it only proves 
that your bankers have made bad loans, and it is not my 
business to save bankers from the consequences of their 
own folly.” 

With the government cornered into the awkward posi- 
tiop of being the only debtor bound to pay gold on its 
obligations, and with no power, such as the Bank of Eng- 
land possesses, of attracting gold by raising the rate of 
discount, and with a foreign demand for gold amounting 
now to $1,000,000 per day, and with our gold revenue 
from customs duties shrinking by some $70,000,000 annu- 
ally as compared with what it has heretofore been, the 
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Treasury must borrow rapidly, often and continuously to 
live. It is a sinking yawl in which borrowing only bails 
out what the fissures in the bottom let in. Hence, to apply 
laissez faire and Democratic doctrines to this exigency is 
to sink at once. 

The London Economist quotes the New York Com- 
mercial Bulletin as ‘‘explaining that the Treasury has to 
furnish the gold because the national banks have formally 
declined to supply any part of it, and it goes on to say that 
apparently they have taken this stand after careful delib- 
eration, and their action may be taken as expressing a 
fixed policy to be maintained so long as the demand liabili- 
ties of the government remain so utterly disproportionate 
to its means of protecting them. The logic of the situa- 
tion is briefly that sound money is essential to sound bank- 
ing, and that if the government is authorized to issue cur- 
rency, whose redemptibility is inadequately protected, and 
is therefore threatening to our whole currency system, 
they are bound to protect themselves and the public against 
the dangers of such a policy.” 

This means that if there is to be a premium on gold 
and a run on the Treasury, the banks will best protect 
themselves and the public by joining in the run, hoarding 
all the greenbacks and gold they can, and pocketing the 
premium when it comes! 

The crisis of 1893, though precipitated immediately by 
the tariff threat, was the first expression of the difficulties 
growing out of the existence of the government note issue, 
and of the rejection of coin as the ultimate medium of 
redemption in the United States. To have averted it 
entirely, there should have been a movement, as early as 
1875, and at least concurrently with the resumption of 
specie payments in 1879, to either retire the government 
note issue or to have it assumed by the collective banks of 
the country, so as to convert it from a government note 
into the note of these associated and aggregated banks. 
This would place about $3,800,000,000 of banking capital 
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behind every government note, and would put the aggre- 
gate banking system of the country in a condition to prac- 
tice daily redemption of all bank obligations in specie. By 
utilizing gold and silver in a practical way, and supplying 
a means by which both metals would be brought into large 
actual use in business in all parts of the country, it would 
restore that utility of both metals which is viciously sus- 
pended by the attempted substitution of the government 
note for both as the final legal means of payment and the 
ultimate legal tender. 

It is the substitution of the greenback for coin in our 
monetary system which has done more than the Latin 
Union, or the adoption of the gold standard by Germany, to 
discredit silver. It has pledged the whole monetary power 
of the United States to the work of dispensing altogether 
with both metals, and the effect has been felt wholly by 
the weaker metal. It would be opportune if in this con- 
juncture we could have the services of a Pitt, Hamilton, 
Gallatin or A. J. Dallas, but we simply cannot. Mr. Car- 
lisle is a good man to sneer at a sham, but the long habit 
of performing this duty renders him impervious to con- 
structive ideas. As Secretary he has projected nothing, 
and has failed to perceive the magnitude and grandeur of 
his opportunity. He is not in sympathy with the banking 
interests of the country, and utterly fails to perceive that 
an issue of notes which imperils the solvency of the gov- 
ernment could be assumed and handled by the aggregated 
banks of the country in a manner as greatly to their advan- 
tage as to the public relief. The government would be rid 
of an unpleasant, critical and dangerous form of debt, and 
the business interests of the country would escape from an 
inflationist and fiatist means of redemption which does not 
redeem. The banks would then become the substitutes of 
the Treasury in furnishing gold for export, and the neces- 
sity of the government’s increasing its debt when gold was 
wanted for export would wholly cease. 








The Phantom Quality in Incomes. 


What is income? If Lieut. Peary, by expending forty 
thousand dollars in fitting out an Arctic expedition which 
consumes three years, makes himself sufficiently in demand 
as a lecturer so that he can obtain forty thousand dollars by 
lecturing six months, what is his income for the purposes 
of atax on incomes? Would not any tax laid on his income 
be simply a deduction from the fund available for his next 
Arctic expedition? Should the income tax rest on forty 
thousand dollars, on eighty thousand, or on nothing? A 
cotton factory, newspaper, or steel-rail mill devotes ten 
years to building up a trade, absorbing all the capital it can 
draw in and pay interest upon, from whatever source, 
uncertain all the time whether it is advancing to a fortune 
or to ruin; reinvests in plant and extension all it can spare 
from salaries and wages; is burned out several times and 
depends upon insurance for escape from bankruptcy, and 
finally by a lucky turn in the market makes a profit through 
an unexpected rise in its stock of goods on hand or on its 
real estate—is this lucky profit an income? If so, what is it 
if, before the tax has been paid, it is swept away by an 
unfortunate speculation in stocks? 

Is money which comes to one by inheritance income? 
Is real property which descends to one income? Are all 
profits income, or only the annual excess of profits over 
losses and expenses? Is a happy speculation in wheat 
income? Is a lucky bet at the races, or a fortunate draw- 
ing in a lottery income? Is the portion of a merchant's 
sales which he invests in more goods, larger buildings or 
an expensive home income? Can the losses of previous 
years be balanced against the profits of this year in arriv- 
ing atincome? If a man marries a rich wife, is the fortune 
that comes to him, through her, income? 

These are a few of the questions which may aid us in 
understanding why the presence of an income tax is so fre. 
quently spoken of as fruitful of prevarication, evasion and 
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perjury? The subject of income is an elusive and evasive 
one to reduce to any definite figures, unless one has but 
one means of income and that a fixed salary. The money 
which a man expends in support of his family is as truly 
one of the conditions on which he can transact business, as 
the money he pays for the rent of his store, or as his taxes 
themselves. But if all the conditions on which a man does 
business are first to be deducted, then not only rent and liv- 
ing expenses, but salaries of employees, advertising, com- 
missions and all other expenses must first come out, before 
net income is reached. And if rent and living expenses 
should first come out, then if one, to stop paying rent, buys 
a residence and pays the whole price, such price should, as 
the capitalization of his rent, also come out. 

In short, it is not only difficult but impossible to draw 
a hard and fast line which shall distinguish gross income 
from net income, recoupment on previous losses from pres- 
ent income, beneficial accidents from income, casual profits 
of speculation from income, conditioning expenses from 
income, illusory and ultimately profitless investments from 
income, and so on. 

If a man own realty from which he derives a rental of 
five thousand a year, but within the year the selling value 
has declined ten thousand dollars, has he had any income 
whatever? If he got no rents, but the property has risen 
in value, is this rise income? 

If no man can satisfy his own mind on such a point, it 
must always be difficult to satisfy that of a public officer. 
And where the terms that exist for the statement of facts 
are necessarily vague and indefinite, as all terms relating to 
income, losses, values, profits, investments, etc., must be, 
it is a vicious system which sets people to making affidavits 
couched in these shifting and illusory terms, as the means 
of determining how much taxes they are to pay. Income 
being largely an intellectual conception rather than a 
physical fact, the effort to tax it upon any principle of 
equality or justice becomes illusory. 
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Rather than soil the statutes with such an unclean law, 
inspired by motives so mistaken and socially malignant as 
those which have led to the advocacy of the income tax at 
the present time, it would be far better to restore the duty 
on sugar to the point where it would yield fifty million dol- 
lars a year. The duty on sugar would incidentally protect 
the cane and beet sugar culture, but this by-effect is so sub- 
ordinate to its revenue function that the duty ought to 
meet with slight objection either from the party now in 
power or from its opponents. 





A Putrid Police. 


The Lexow investigating committee proves to be the 
most important political event of the year and probably of 
the decade. It brings to light a condition of moral rotten- 
ness on the part of the police of the city of New York 
which has not been surpassed since the temples of the 
heathen religions which preceded Christianity were found 
to have been given over to social pollution in a manner to 
convert them into pest houses of debauchery, and the sacred 
oracles sold their prophecies for bribes in the interest of 
conspirators and criminals. The details of the nefarious 
traffic which has been carried on by the New York captains 
of police, sergeants and patrolmen, aided by the district 
leaders of Tammany Hall, are sickening and appalling. 
They convict our police system of being rotten through 
and through. They show that all its powers of physical 
coercion, brute intimidation and evasion of justice are con- 
centrated upon the single aim of making the vice and 
degradation of the city a means of profit to the pretended 
administrators of justice. The estimated revenue derived 
by the officers of the police and the leaders of Tammany 
Hall from their systematic protection of crime is already 
seen to have been not less than ten million dollars a year. 

The world’s history records no system of brigandage 
so revolting, or so despicable. Every minute amplification 
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of the facilities for immorality and debauchery has borne 
fruit as a distinct source of profit to the prostituted officers 
of the law. Beer, sold without a license, bore its fruits of 
corruption in a rental value for police immunity, if only 
ten or fifteen dollars amonth. If dispensed by girl waiters 
the blackmail rose to fifty dollars a month and five hundred 
in advance. If rooms were attached the bribes were per 
room. If there were no side rooms, but only a lounge in 
the beer room, the price of immunity to vice fell one half. 

And yet this investigation has only begun. District- 
Attorney Fellows complains to the committee that all the 
prisoners in the Tombs are begging to get before the com- 
mittee. The worst is not yet known. Only the officers 
and agents of Parkhurst’s society know what deeper horrors 
still wait to be told. In the narration of these, in the 
interests of public decency even the doors of Tweed’s court 
building would have to be closed, and the reporters of the 
newspapers excluded. 

Of the two men who are officially and practically 
responsible for this state of things, the one, Governor 
Flower, vetoed the bill to investigate, on the ground that no 
investigation is necessary, and that the city government of 
New Yorkis one of remarkable purity. The other, Croker, 
chief of the Tammany organization, has run away from the 
inquiry and from political life. 

The hired attorneys of the iniquity are not in good 
form. Civil Justice Roesch rushes in to free himself from 
suspicion by swearing circumstantially to his own guilt. 
DeLancey Nicoll does not venture to inquire who has 
coached these witnesses that they tell their story so well. 
Ex-Surrogate Ransom cannot cross-examine them with 
effect. They all admit that they have no character, but 
nobody doubts that the substance of what they say is true. 

This police stench, in its reeking grossness, has con- 
verted the odor of all former political sins in the city of 
New York into delicate and grateful fragrance, something 
between musk and bergamot. Sweeney and Oakey Hall 
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become saints, gentlemen and public-spirited patriots in 
contrast with Hock, Brennan and Roesch. Tweed built 
our only good public building, Sweeney laid out our only 
good park, Oakey Hall had his good points. 

Barnard, Cardozo and McCunn also were all high-class 
and high-priced men compared with the creeping spawn 
into which Lexow has run his toasting fork. They confis- 
cated a railway, but they did not become partners in 
bagnios. They did not go from gin mill to gin mill taking 
bribes in handshakes, and counting the money in the street 
as soon as they got out of the doorway. 

Poor old Jacob Sharpe, too, the good, public-spirited 
Jacob, intent on giving Broadway what it most needed and 
now enjoys, a surface railroad! He was a philanthropist of 
a high order. He presented a few recreant aldermen with 
. the means of seeing the true merits of the road in a clearer 
light than if nobody paid them but the objectors. He was 
hounded to his grave as a corruptionist, but his work was 
of great value to the public. 

All the technical breaches of propriety over whose 
commission the sensitive conscience of New York city has 
grieved have become stainless as the lily, fresh and sweet 
as the blossom of the flowering pea, compared with our 
present moral catastrophe. Lightning has struck a cess- 
pool of such dimensions that all minor fragrances become 
imperceptible. The world fora while will smell of nothing 
but the New York police. 

If the Havemeyers, at Washington, were as frank, fear- 
less and willing witnesses as these brothel-keepers of New 
York, would our national politics appear at any particular 
advantage in comparison with our city police? Is any other 
game going on between the Sugar Trust and the adminis- 
tration than that of levying blackmail and paying for pro- 
tection? The administration owes its existence chiefly to 
the half million dollars contributed by the Sugar Trust 
toward itselection? Inlike manner every New York police- 
man owes his badge to the contributions and efforts of those 
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who mean to practice crime under cover of the police pro- 
tection which they buy, and pay for in contributions to the 
campaign fund. 

The same gross atmosphere of conscious corruption 
oppresses Washington as New York. At both capitals, the 
commercial and the federal, the favor of the leading instru- 
ments through which our national and city governments 
are carried on has been bought and paid for before they 
were installed. ‘The campaign services and contributions 
which resulted in their election, furnish the key to their 
messages, vetoes and recommendations. 

Nor does the evil spread merely over the New York 
police and the national presidency. The same party 
machines which have plunged both these departments of 
politics into their present gross swinishness, have molded 
the other elements of our administrative system, and have 
virtually appointed our judiciary. 

In all the courts of the city of New York the judges 
owe their judicial positions to the same political organiza- 
tion which has manipulated the police into its present 
condition of worse than Turkish or Chinese corruption. 
Before the Lexow committee closes its investigation it 
should find out whether the salaries of these judges were 
raised to $17,500 and their term extended to fourteen years 
in order that Tammany Hall might levy contributions on 
them of from $25,000 to $75,000 each time they are nomi- 
nated, as the price not of their election, which comes without 
effort, but of theirnomination. The statute requires them 
to state all expenses incurred by them in procuring their 
election. Butthe contribution charged them by Tammany 
Hall, as the condition precedent to their nomination, is not 
an election expense. It is an expense of nomination only. 
If the common gossip of the city as to the sums levied on 
the best of these judges by Tammany Hall, as the condition 
of their nomination, be true, then it is only a question of 
time when corruption will break out among them as evi- 
dently as it has attacked our police. If all this gossip is 
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untrue, the public impression that Tammany Hall black- 
mails our courts, and makes the covenant to pay blackmail 
a condition precedent to the nomination of our oldest and 
best judges, should be dispelled by absolute disproofs. 

It is not the feeling of our community that the judges 
of our courts of record arecorrupt. But it is the feeling of 
the larger and better portion of the bar that the pecuniary 
exactions levied upon prospective candidates for judicial 
positions by the rascals who conduct the corruption system 
which centers in Tammany Hall, are so large and so much 
in the nature of purchase and blackmail that the class of 
men most needed on the bench, viz., men of sensitive integ- 
rity and great learning and independence of character, 
decline to submit to them. In this way our courts are 
emasculated of the highest judicial virtue. The bench is 
filled by routine and superficial lawyers who are lacking in 
judicial grasp, and who dispense judicial decisions as favors 
to make friends. So much is the inevitable consequence of 
machine politics to the present moment. Its future, unless 
the system is speedily mended or ended, will grow worse. 

At Washington, as well as in New York, the festering 
evidences of corruption should be probed to the uttermost. 
All the more vigorously should this be done if the investi- 
gation leads directly up to the national committee and into 
the White House. The Havemeyers and Searleses refuse 
to answer how much their contributions toward the election 
of the present administration were, or whether such contri- 
butions were the bribe which insured the influence of 
Cleveland in behalf of the interests of the Sugar Trust, and 
where the compact was made and with whom. They in- 
form the committee that contributions of half a million 
dollars to elect a President, as well as the bargains and 
motives which lead up to them, are private transactions, 
not open to public investigation. Let there be the same 
rigid scrutiny as was made, under a Republican adminis- 
tration, into the celebrated order of President Grant stop- 
ping the sales of gold and its relation to the Black Friday 
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crisis of 1869. Let us have the facts as promptly from the 
sugar kings at Washington as from the wretches of Essex 
and Delancey Streets. Ifthe millionaire declines to testify, 
let him go to jail for contempt as promptly as the Tombs 
rounder. In this way the country may come to learn that 
it did not overthrow a slave oligarchy to be ruled bya 
paltry nest of sugar dealers, and that it still retains some 
of the elements which go to make a land worth living in. 





The Light is Spreading. 


Few people are so thoroughly wrong-headed, or exer- 
cise such mischievous influence in social affairs, as those 
who rely upon other-world powers for a knowledge of this- 
world ecénomics. An illustration of this has just been 
furnished by Mrs. Besant, who has just returned from 
India newly charged with mahatma information regarding 
modern sociology. It will be remembered that Mrs. 
Besant was the wife of an English clergyman, but becom- 
ing disgusted with the Christian religion, she turned 
atheist, and joined Charles Bradlaugh in the editorship of 
the famous Nationa! Reformer, organ of English secularism. 
Like most people who lack the scientific sense and the 
logical faculty necessary to study the history of social de- 
velopment and the order and sequence of economic and 
social phenomena, Mrs. Besant caught the socialistic fever. 
This led to her separation from the secularist movement 
in England. Though the Holyoke-Bradlaugh type of 
secularists rejected theology and Christianity, they were 
too rational to adopt social paternalism. They are, at 
least, consistent enough to reject any theory of society 
which calls for a surrender of individualism. 

After drifting for a time toward social superstition, 
Mrs. Besant floated into the arms of Madame Blavatsky, and 
then into the fold of ancient theosophy. As an atheist, 
she warred against all existing religious and political insti- 
tutions. As a socialist, she denounced the wealthy and 
demanded a redistribution of the social wealth among the 
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poor. More wealth for the masses, was her cry. But 
under the influence of the Hindoo religion, and the special 
teaching of the mahatmas, she has become an advocate of 
poverty. 

In a recent lecture in London advocating her new 
social gospel of simplicity and poverty as the great elevat- 
ing and purifying condition for humanity (for other 
people), she says: 

‘“The great bane of the Hindoo is the copying of 
Western customs. I have laid much stress on the main- 
tenance of the various national costumes, and of the Eastern 
methods and customs of living as against the Western. I 
urged them to follow the Indian simplicity of material life, 
instead of the costly and more luxurious Western habits. 
The great hope for India is to recover the spiritual basis 
of life. She has become materialized through Western 
ideas, and it has been my object to bring her back to her 
old simplicity of habits and to her old spirituality.” 

Mrs. Besant is not entirely alone in holding this be- 
nighted notion of social elevation and perfection. We 
have occasionally met others who, after securing for them- 
selves a good supply of the modern luxuries in high-wage 
countries, join in the dreamy admiration of the simple, 
plodding, superstitious, despotic, ten-to-twenty-five-cents- 
a-day civilization. 

It is encouraging, however, to know that when Mrs. 
Besant returned to London asa prophet of a ten-cent-a-day 
civilization, her mahatma revelation was not received at 
the premium she had put uponit. Dr. Helen Densmore, 
one of the editors of Natural Food, a London journal of 
hygiene, takes Mrs. Besant to task in the light of modern 
economics,’ as follows: 

‘¢ Although the mahatmas are not known to mix in 
public assemblies, and to make definite contributions to 
human knowledge, we have a right to take it for granted 
that they keep abreast of the times, and are familiar with 

1 Natural Food, May, 1894. 
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the latest scientific discoveries. Mrs. Besant urged her 
students to return to Indian simplicity in material life, and 
to renounce the costly and more luxurious Western habits. 
The history of England since the thirteenth century, and 
especially during the last hundred years, throws a white 
light on what comes from the habits of life in India, 
on the one hand, and the method of life adopted in our 
manufacturing Western nations, on the other. Professor 
Gunton, in ‘Wealth and Progress,’* very conclusively 
demonstrates that the methods and customs of living of the 
masses are at the very foundation, not only of material 
prosperity, but of education, enlightenment, and morality 
as well. Poverty is shown to be synonymous with igno- 
ranceandcrime. It does not matter to what nation we may 
refer, we find enlightenment and morality in those classes 
of society that have wealth; we find ignorance and im- 
morality distinguishing those classes that are in greatest 
poverty. India has been noted for the poverty of its 
masses for centuries, and an idea of the public mind there 


may be gained from facts like the statement following: 

‘¢ «Tf the laborer is unable to pay his debts, he or his wife and children 
if he has any, become the property of the creditor, and, by this means, in 
many places, a large portion of the laborers have become slaves.’ (Buchanan’s 
‘Journey through the Countries of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar,’ Vol. II, 
pp. 10-11.) . . . . ‘According to this remarkable code (the ‘Institute of 
Menu,’ still the basis of Hindu jurisprudence, and which, according to Buckle, 
was drawn up about 900 B. C.) a swdra (laborer) has no rights that any 
superior is bound to respect. For the slightest offense to a Brahmin he can 
be cruelly tortured or put to death. For him to read, or even to listen to the 
reading of the sacred books, is a most heinous crime, visited by terrible 
penalty, and he is expressly forbidden to attempt to accumulate wealth.’ 
(Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilization,’ Vol. I, pp. 56-57.) 

‘‘One hundred years ago, laborers in Great Britain 
were comparatively as poor and degraded as they are in 
India to-day. By coming into contact with more complex 
social conditions these laborers began to demand a higher 
standard of living, more and better clothing, better houses, 
better furniture. Assoon as these wants became automatic, 


these laborers demanded an increase in wages sufficient to 


® Macmillan : London, 1890. 
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meet the wants. The expenditure of these moneys made 
a market for manufacturers, which laid the basis for mer- 
cantile, banking, and commercial prosperity. The greatly 
increased production of goods rendered the use of steam 
manufacturing possible, and hence much more wealth 
began to be produced than is possible in the Indian method 
of simplicity of life and hand-work production of wealth. 
All those interested in human progress will do well to con- 
sult Professor Gunton’s book, and see what the history of 
factory life shows has been done for the English working 
classes during the last fifty years. The great reduction in 
crime and pauperism, as well as in the use of alcoholic 
drinks, the increased proportion of children attending the 
public schools, and of adults being able to read and write, 
are very surprising and very satisfactory. Measurably this 
class of English people was as careless of human life a hun- 
dred years ago as India is now, and plainly for the reason 
that at that time their method of life, like that of India 
then and now, was crude, or simple, as Mrs. Besant calls 
it, and which she so strongly urges the people of India to 
conserve. And there is abundance of evidence to demon- 
strate, if I had space, that if the people of England could 
be persuaded to return to the crude or simple methods and 
customs of living which prevailed a century ago, they 
would also return to the ignorance and wretchedness then 
rampant, from which conditions the working classes have 
so largely, and in so far happily, emerged.” 





The “Gresham” Law. 


In political economy, the name of Sir Thomas Gresham 
stands irrevocably associated with the principle that when 
two classes of coins of one denomination, the one class 
pure or of standard metal, and the other class debased or 
so alloyed as not to be worth its face, are given by legal 
mandate the same efficient value, the purer money will 
be driven out of circulation or exported, and the more 
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debased will circulate in its place. This principle is doubt- 
less part of a still wider law that dearer tools will not be 
used to perform a function which can as well be performed 
by cheaper; and, indeed, of the still wider law, applicable 
to all values, that people will not pay more for that which 
they can get for less. 

The fullest account of Sir Thomas Gresham now extant 
is that by J. M. Burgon, entitled ‘‘ Life and Times of Sir 
Thomas Gresham,” in two volumes, published in 1839. 
It shows that he was a merchant (1519-1579) and financial 
agent in succession for Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, 
and Elizabeth. He was the founder of the Royal Ex- 
change, London, and of Gresham College. He was an 
adept in obtaining grants, a courtier, and a crown servitor, 
of a questionable order in some respects, yet a command- 
ing financier of broad views. His college was remarkable, 
among all projected institutions of learning, for the origi- 
nality and force of its conception. His purpose was that 
it should teach astronomy, geometry, physic, law, divinity, 
rhetoric, and music—in short, all the useful applied arts, 
omitting the classics, languages, logic, metaphysics, and 
the very core of the prevailing curriculum. The founding 
of the Royal Exchange was the first step toward making 
London the center of the world’s finance. Throughout 
Burgon’s elaborate work there is no mention of the 
‘‘Gresham law.” It is devoted to detailing a career like 
that of Astor, Peabody or Rothschild. Lord Brougham, 
in his book of English Worthies, writes fully of Gresham, 
but does not mention the Gresham law. Burgon prints as 
an appendix the letter to Queen Elizabeth, entitled ‘‘ In- 
formation touching the fall of the Exchange,” which is 
reprinted by Lavelaye in Hildebrand’s /ahré. f. Nat. Ock. 
NV. F., 1882, and is cited by Cossa and others as the source 
of the ‘‘ so-called law of Gresham,”’ as Cossa styles it. 

This letter shows that an abasement of the coin from six 
ounces fine to three ounces fine had caused an export of 
fine coin from the realm. In stating this fact, Gresham 
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implied the law. He says it would have been impossible 
for him to restore the rate of exchange, had he not been 
permitted to suppress the privilege granted to a limited 
monopoly known as the Stillyarde, of importing certain 
kinds of merchandise into England at much lower rates of 
duty than were paid by other subjects importing like goods. 
His mode of restoring the rate of exchange was to rescind 
the privilege of importing at low duties, and to induce 
among merchants importing and exporting, a general 
raising of duties. Thus he restored the credit of the 
government, and brought coin of pure metal again into 
the Treasury. It is not expressly taught in this letter that 
the fineness and purity of the coin must be restored asa 
condition of bringing it again to par, but the history of the 
period shows that the sovereign, which in the reigns of 
Henry VIII and Edward VI (1546-1553) had sunk from 
240 grains to 174 6-11 grains, was in fact, in the reign of 
Mary, restored to 240 grains, and made current for 1410s. 
This, after all, left 240 grains to do duty as a pound and a 
half instead of a pound. This was the period of Gresham's 
influence, and the event may possibly have been due to 
his wisdom; but in this letter he seems rather to boast 
that he has brought the coin of the realm to par by other 
means. 

We print so much of his letter as contains the doctrine: 


‘sINFORMATION OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, MERCER, TOUCHING THE FALL OF 
THE EXCHANGE, MDLVIII.” 
‘*To the Quenes most excellant majestye.”’ 

‘‘Ytt may pleasse your majesty to understande, thatt the firste occasion 
off the fall of the exchainge did growe by the Kinges majesty, your latte 
ffather, in abasinge his quoyne ffrome vi ounces fine, too iii ounces fine. 
Wheruppon the exchainge fell ffrome xxvis. viiid. to xiiis. ivd., which was the 
occasion thatt all your ffine goold was convayed out of this your realme. 

‘‘Secondly, by the reason off his wars, the Kinges majestie ffell into 
greatt dept in Flanders. And ffor the paymentt therof thay hade no other 
device butt paye itt by exchainge, and to carry over his ffine gowlde ffor the 
paymentt of the same. 

‘‘Thirdly, the greatt ffreadome off the Stillyarde and grantinge of 
licence ffor the carringe off your woll and other comodytes ought off your 
reallme, which is now on off the cheffest pointes thatt your majestie hathe to 
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forsee in this your comon well; thatt you neavir restore the steydes called 
the Stillyarde againe to ther privelydge, which hath bine the cheffest poynte 
off the undoinge off this your realme, and the marchants off the same. 


‘* Now, forredresse off thes thinges, in an. xvcli. (1551) the Kinges majes- 
tie, your latte brother, callide me to bee his agentt, and repossid a more trust 
in me, as well ffor the paymentt off his depttes beyond the seas, as ffor the 
ressynge off the exchainge,—beinge then at xvs. and xvis. the pounde ; and 
your mony corrantt, as itt is att this presentt, beinge nottin vallewxs. First, 
I practized with the Kinge and my lorde of Northomberlande to overthrow 
the Stillyarde, or else ytt coulde nott be brought to passe, ffor thatt they 
woold kepp downe the exchainge by this consideration ; wher as your owne 
mere marchantes payeth outtwardes xivd. upon a cloth custome, thay paye 
butt ixd.; and like wisse, ffor all such wairs as was brought into your reallme, 
your own mere marchantes payeth xiid. upon the pounde, the Stillyarde payd 
butt iiid. upon the pounde, which is vs. difference uppon the hundreth ; and 
as they wear men thatt raine all uppon the exchainge ffor the byenge of ther 
comodytes, whatt did thay passe to give a lowar price then your owne mar- 
chantes, when thaye gotte v/. in the hundreth by your custome ; which in 
processe off time would have undone your whole reallme, and your mar- 
ehantes of the same.” 


The remainder of the letter expresses a strong desire 
that the rate of exchange be kept up, and that to this end 
exemptions from duties be abolished; but does not advise 
a retirement of the over-valued coinage or the substitution 
of a new coinage having an actual value equal to its par. 
The letter was evidently a business letter, and in due time 
its logical purpose was carried out. 

Miss Elizabeth Lamond shows, in the Exglish Histort- 
cal Review for April, 1891, that in about 1549, John Hales, 
in a work entitled ‘‘ English Dialogue,” had made a very 
clear statement of the law, which Sir Thomas Gresham, 
nine years later, more nearly assumes as a fact than states 
as a doctrine. 

Hales might have arrived at his statement through 
familiarity with the classics. The law is stated in 
Aristophanes’ fable entitled ‘‘ Frogs,” in a most artistic 
manner. It seems to have been so familiar and trite to 
the ancient mind, that it was even used to illustrate the 
analogous fact that in democracies, and under the system 
of popular elections, bad men drive out the good in the 
chase for office, very much as, under the law now attributed 
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to Gresham, bad coins drive out the good. As translated 
by Frere, Aristophanes says: 


‘« Often times we have reflected on a similar abuse 
In the choice of men for office and of coins for common use ; 
For your old and standard pieces, valued and approved and tried, 
Here among the Grecian nations and in all the world beside, 
Recognized in every realm for trusty stamp and pure assay, 
Are rejected and abandoned for the trash of yesterday ; 
For a vile, adulterate issue, drossy, counterfeit and base, 
Which the traffic of the city passes current in their place.’’ 


This little gem, coming down to us from the period of 
the highest development of Greek thought and art, shows 
that the period of Sir Thomas Gresham could only in this 
respect restore an ancientthought. It could not originate. 
Sir Thomas Gresham sufficiently apprehended the delicate 
principle in the movements of commerce with which his 
name stands indelibly associated to deserve the niche in 
which history has placed him. Yet nearly two thousand 
years earlier, in Greek thought and life, the same idea was 
commen as a proverb—so common as to be borrowed for 
the secondary use of explaining why, in the social fabric of 
democracies, cheap and weak men are preferred for public 
office to those who are both able and honest. 
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opinions expressed in unsigned articles, and reserves the right 
to criticise freely views presented in signed articles, whether 
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Socialism Versus Protection. 
GEN. WILLIAM F. DRAPER, M.C. 

I have never been able to understand why the leaders 
of labor organizations in this country are not universally 
protectionists. These organizations have as a main object 
the improvement of the material condition of their mem- 
bers, and while some men doubtless obtain leadership in 
such bodies merely by denouncing and criticising em- 
ployers, knowledge of real conditions is necessary to man- 
age these institutions as well as others successfully. To 
have an opinion on this question of protection they must 
know three things: (1) Whether wages are higher in this 
country than abroad ; (2) Whether the cost of living is higher 
here than abroad, and (3) Taking wages and cost of living 
together, whether the laborer is better off here than abroad, 
and substantially what the difference is. Comparisons of 
wages paid in various trades, market reports of prices of 
products, and statistics of savings banks and pauperism are, 
or ought to be, well known to these gentlemen, and the 
personal experience of many of them on both sides of the 
water would naturally serve to emphasize this knowledge. 
The fact that laborers come here from foreign countries for 
employment instead of going abroad from here to seek it, 
is also an important fact in this connection. 

The statistics of Col. Carroll D. Wright show that, 
averaging a large number of trades, the American work- 
man receives seventy-seven per cent higher wages than 
the foreign workman in similar vocations, and that the 
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cost of living in the average family, rent, provisions, cloth- 
ing and other necessary items included, averages twenty 
per cent higher here than there. This leaves a margin of 
more than fifty per cent between the purchasing power of 
a laborer here and of one in England, an advantage to the 
mechanic and laborer here over his foreign brother of 
more than one-half in securing the comforts and higher 
opportunities of life. Now, the price received for an article 
must in the long run limit the cost of that article, as no one 
will or can produce it continuously at less than cost. Cost 
is made up of material (which may be the finished product 
of another industry), labor, and general expenses, such as 
power, rent, heat, light, taxes, insurance, depreciation of 
plant, etc. 

The inducement to produce any given article lies in 
the difference between this cost and the selling price, 
which may be termed interest or profit. The two terms 
are not synonymous, economically speaking, but they may 
as well be classed together for the purpose of this discus- 
sion, because in these later days the average difference 
between the cost and selling price of a year’s production of 
our shops and factories exceeds but little, if any, the 
average rate of interest on money borrowed. Repeating 
this classification more briefly, the prices of articles con- 
tinuously produced include material, general expense, 
labor and profit. The two former items must be paid for 
if business is to be carried on, and the balance must be 
divided between the last two—labor and profit. The pro- 
portion of this division is a question of great importance, 
but I am unaware that any census or other public investi- 
gation will throw light upon this point. I made some 
personal inquiries covering a broad field two or three years 
ago, the results of which were printed in a magazine arti- 
cle, and though somewhat commented on, have never been 
questioned to my knowledge. From the want of more 
extensive data, I shall reason from the facts then ascer- 
tained, being satisfied that the proportions shown in this 
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limited investigation are not far from those averaged by 
our manufacturing industries taken together. 

I selected forty manufacturing companies paying divi- 
dends in Boston and Fall River, Mass., embracing the 
principal cotton and woolen manufacturing companies in 
the State, and including all of such dividend paying 
companies as maintained the same capital for the ten 
years previous to January Ist, 1892. The principal Lowell, 
Lawrence and Fall River mills are among the number. 
The dividends of these companies for ten years averaged 
$2,367,191 per annum, and their annual pay-roll was $16,- 
672,426 outside of superintendence, book-keeping and 
selling expenses. The selling value of the stock of these 
companies was less on the first of January, 1892, than it 
was on the first of January, 1882, so that there was no 
accumulation of profits beyond dividends paid, taking all 
the companies together. 

It appears from these statistics that the amount of wages 
paid as compared to the amountof dividends paid was as 7.04 
to 1. In other words, the total dividends paid by these cor- 
porations were only fourteen per cent of the amount paid 
in wages, and if wages had been fourteen per cent higher, 
other expenses remaining the same, there would have been 
no dividends, and no interest on the money invested in the 
business. The salaries of officers and clerks, and the sell- 
ing expenses and commissions, which are really payment 
for services, are difficult to ascertain, but I am informed 
that in the cotton manufacturing industry they amount to 
substantially fifteen per cent of the wages paid. Assum- 
ing this to be correct, the proportion of payment for service 
by these companies, including what is generally termed 
wages and the salaries above stated, would beara relation to 
dividends of 8.10 to 1, so that an increase of twelve per 
cent in the cost of all these services would leave no interest 
for capitalinvested. The percentage of dividends to wages 
is higher in corporations like those named, that have large 
plants in buildings, machinery, etc., on which interest 
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must be paid, because such corporations have a larger 
investment of capital per hand employed than those in 
other lines of industry. I have figures from three compa- 
nies manufacturing shoes, all representative and prosperous 
concerns, whose names I am not at liberty to give, but 
whose figures are vouched for. ‘These three concerns pay 
in wages $1,100,000 perannum. Their average dividend 
is less than $90,000 per annum. The proportion of wages 
to dividends is therefore as twelve to one; if the wages 
had been 8.33 per cent higher, there would have been no 
interest on the capital invested. If the cost of supervision, 
accounts and selling is the same in proportion to wages for 
these concerns as for the others (and in my judgment it is 
not materially different), the amount paid for services as 
compared with the amount paid for profit would be for this 
business as fourteen to one. It may be well to note here 
that all these figures are based upon the business of pros- 
perous years between 1882 and 1892. During years of 
depression like the present, the proportion of wages to 
profit is very much greater, as profits become substantially 
nil, and wages, though lower, must be paid if production 
continues. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to carry this inves- 
tigation further and into all lines of business; but it will 
suffice for the purpose of this article to make the apparently 
safe assumption that the average proportion of wages paid 
to dividends received is that indicated by the detailed 
statistics furnished by the forty companies under consider- 
ation, or seven to one. Free traders would not admit that 
manufacturing profits abroad, particularly in England, our 
greatest competitor in manufacturing, are larger than here. 
That would fully and finally dispose of their stock argu- 
ment that protection exists solely for the benefit of manu- 
facturers of protected goods. If English manufacturers 
make more under free trade than American manufacturers 
under protection, and American workmen make more under 
protection than English workmen under free trade, there 
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is very little hope of inducing this country to change its 
policy. Our workmen have the votes, and they are surely 
not likely to vote to make themselves worse off for the 
benefit of their employers. On the other hand, my indi- 
vidual knowledge of foreign business and observation of 
dividend reports leads me to the view that manufacturers’ 
profits there are not less than here. More and larger fort- 
unes have been made in that line in England than in this 
country. Calling profits, however, the same in proportion 
to labor there as here, we have, as the net results of busi- 
ness on both sides of the water, seven dollars paid to 
labor to one dollar to capital. If interest and profits were 
abolished, therefore, and business could be carried on as 
before, with the cost of supervision and accounts un- 
changed, the English workman would receive $1.14 where 
he now receives one dollar, and the capitalist would be 
eliminated from the land. If the labor of supervision, 
account keeping and selling participated in the division, 
the gain of the mechanic and operative would be even less. 
Such results are impossible of attainment owing to the 
constitution of human nature, but they are the utmost that 
can be imagined from trade union or socialistic success. 
The change, it is evident, would not make the English 
laborer as well off by about thirty-three and one-third per 
cent as the American laborer is under present conditions. 
The American laborer is now more than fifty per cent bet- 
ter off than his English brother, while the English laborer, 
if given all the margin of English production, would only be 
fourteen per cent better off than now. ‘Therefore, as said 
before, the American workman with his present share of 
production is one-third better off than the Englishman 
would be if socialism were carried out, profits and interest 
confiscated, and production under such circumstances kept 
up to the present level. 

The protective tariff is the barrier that keeps Ameri- 
can wages higher than English wages in similar avocations. 
Lower or remove that, and at the same time the present 
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difference in the condition of the two peoples would be les- 
sened or abolished. 

Absolute free trade, by bringing our prices to the 
level of English prices, will bring our labor to the level 
of English labor. After that is done, if it ever is done, 
the only possible gain to the American laboror by the 
absolute destruction of private ownership in the instru- 
ments of production would fail by a very large margin to 
bring him up to his present standard of comfort and inde- 
pendence. I do not think it possible to abolish private 
property, or interest and profits, and at the same time 
retain the present amount of production and civilization. 
I believe that the present captains of industry furnish to 
the general fund more than they receive from it rather than 
less, and that a successful attempt to destroy profits would 
carry us rapidly backward to barbarism. For the sake of 
the argument, however, I have admitted a possibility that 
does not exist, and shown, I think, conclusively, that con- 
tinued protection is worth more than three times as much 
to the American laborer as a complete appropriation of all 
the share of production that now goes to capital would be. 
This proposition is at all events worthy of his careful study. 

Before closing, I will express the opinion now held by 
many economists and legislators, that the hope of the 
improvement of the condition of the laborer in the future, 
as well as of the material progress of society, lies mainly 
in larger production and consumption of useful commodi- 
ties in proportion to the population. Labor-saving machin- 
ery, cheaper transportation, and improved organization of 
industry will continue their beneficent work, if we do not 
by unwise legislation kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg. These forces are at work in England as well as here, 
though perhaps to a less extent. The English laborer, 
however, is now fifty per cent behind the American in com- 
fort and opportunities. The question for the American is 
whether he shall maintain his present start in the race, or 
voluntarily relinquish it. 
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Proportional Representetion in Cities. 
PROF. JOHN R. COMMONS. 

For several years the tendency of changes in city gov- 
ernment has been to deprive the aldermen of power and to 
bestow it upon the mayor. This reform movement has 
advanced far enough in many cities to enable a fair judg- 
ment to be passed upon its merits. Without doubt it has 
brought improvement. It has centered responsibility and 
simplified politics. But as a solution of the hard problem 
of city government, rule by mayors is proving a failure. 
At first it seemed to succeed. Reform mayors were elected. 
But soon the politicians discovered the new fortress of 
power. In every city having the ‘‘ federal system” they 
have captured the mayor. 

The key to municipal reform is not the mayor but the 
aldermen. The mayor is a single officer. In a campaign 
there is but one to be elected. Necessarily, therefore, the 
contest narrows down to two candidates, and two powerful 
‘‘ machines,” equally corrupt, are pitted against each other, 
with no refuge for the elector except to vote for one of the 
two, or throw his vote away, or stay at home. But the 
aldermen are many. There are at least twenty to be elected. 
If voters could combine upon candidates throughout the 
city, regardless of ward lines, instead of a majority of the 
voters being necessary to elect a single candidate, only, say, 
one-twentieth of them would be able to do so. If the 
number to be elected were larger, of course the smaller 
would be the fraction of voters entitled to a representation. 
Under the present system of electing aldermen by wards 
there is no chance for independence any more than in the 
election of mayor. The ward elects a single alderman. 
The political machine controls the nomination. Men are 
nominated who will serve as willing tools. Their success 
in the election depends upon their adroitness and subserv- 
ience to those organized interests and factions which hold 
the balance of power. The mass of intelligent and busy 
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voters have no more influence on the result than they have 
on the politics of Asia. They are disfranchised, not by 
law, but by the system. Let ward lines be abolished, 
elect aldermen on a general ticket for the city at large, 
apportion the successful candidates among the different 
political parties or groups of voters in proportion to their 
popular vote, and the board of aldermen will become an 
able, experienced, honest and deliberative body of law- 
makers. Power can be entrusted to them, the mayor will 
become their agent, and the modern elective despotism will 
disappear as a curious relic of the failures in representative 
institutions. 

It needs but a simple device to bring about this reform 
in harmony with present political habits. Proportional 
representation, like any other invention in mechanics or 
politics, is of course a matter of experiment and growth. 
I am not advocating those crude forms of minority repre- 
sentation which have been tried in England and America. 
‘Cumulative’ voting in the election of school boards in 
England and the election of the lower house of the Illinois 
legislature has many advantages over the single-membered 
districts. But cumulative voting is crude and wasteful. 
It is too easily manipulated by the machine. The same is 
true of the ‘‘ limited vote,’’ which is being tried in Boston, 
where, with say five candidates to be elected, each elector 
is entitled to only three votes. This secures an arbitrary 
representation of the minority. Proportional representa- 
tion as adopted within the past two years in the Swiss can- 
tons of Ticino, Neuchatel and Geneva, for both cantonal 
and municipal elections, is a marked advance over these 
earlier schemes of minority representation. The Ameri- 
can Proportional Representation League, recently organ- 
ized at Chicago, with Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke as its 
president, has published a plan modeled closely after that 
of the Swiss cantons. According to this plan political 
parties or groups of voters equal to one percent of the 
electorate may put in nomination a ticket or list of 
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candidates containing as many names as they choose, up to 
the total number of aldermen to be elected. At the polls 
every elector has as many votes as there are aldermen to 
be elected. His votes count primarily for tickets and not 
for individual candidates, but he may indicate his prefer- 
ences for individuals on the ticket for which he votes. 
Should he scatter his votes among the individual candidates 
on different tickets, a vote for a candidate counts as a vote 
for the ticket in which the candidate figures, and any un- 
expressed votes are attributed to the ticket for which he 
votes as a whole or for which he has given the largest num- 
ber of candidate votes. The returning officers determine 
first the number of votes given to each ticket; and the pro- 
portion which this vote bears to the total vote indicates the 
number of elected aldermen to which each ticket is entitled. 
The successful candidates are discovered by taking those 
on each ticket who have the highest number of individual 
votes up to the total number of candidates to which the 
respective tickets are entitled." 

It will be seen that this plan is eminently fair. It 
gives representation to all elements in exact proportion to 
their popular strength. There are no wasted nor ineffect- 
ive votes. Under the present system, even should a full 
vote be polled, fully thirty to forty per cent of the votes 
are cast for defeated candidates and can therefore have no 
influence on municipal legislation. And when it is known 
that one-half to two-thirds of the qualified voters absent 
themselves from aldermanic elections, it can be plainly seen 
that our cities, so far as aldermen are concerned, are gov- 
erned by one-sixth to one-fourth of the voters. With the 
proportional plan, almost every man who votes will find a 
candidate of his choice elected to office, and his influence 
will therefore have its rightful weight in legislation. Thus 
there will be no ground for absenteeism. ‘There will be no 


1Details and comparisons with other plans can be learned by corre- 
spondence with the secretary of the American Proportional Representation 
League, Mr. Stoughton Cooley, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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hopeless minorities. Citizens need not be politicians in 
order to be represented and have a citizen’s influence. 
The power of the political machine and the ‘‘ boss”’ will 
be thoroughly undermined. Through the provision for 
nominations by petition the machinery of the caucus and 
the convention loses its prestige. A group of independ- 
ents seeking pure government can combine throughout the 
city, irrespective of residence, and can place their ticket 
before the whole people with the full assurance that every 
vote cast for it will be effective in returning one or more 
aldermen. Here is an incentive for voting. 

It needs but little thought to show that this plan 
would marvelously transform the character of aldermanic 
bodies. Where now is inefficiency, corruption and sub- 
servience to bosses, candidates would be elected because 
they have opinions and stand for something in municipal 
policy. Such men, too, would be re-elected again and again 
without any effort on their own part. There would be no 
factions in their wards holding the balance of power and 
sure to be disgruntled by failure to secure spoils, but every 
alderman would stand before the entire city on his own 
merits. He would necessarily be well known instead of an 
obscure heeler in a petty ward. Continued experience 
would give him a knowledge of municipal affairs and a 
capacity for progress impossible under a system which com- 
pels rotation in office. With such a body of men in con- 
trol of the purse and the policy of the municipality there 
would be no more need of the mayor’s autocracy. The 
ablest men of the city would be continually members of 
the council. The best elements of the city would have 
their due weight—a thing impossible in the case of a 
mayor who owes his place to the machine and its bosses. 
We should expect, indeed, as soon as the reform was com- 
prehended, that a majority of the aldermen would be 
elected by the conservative and upright citizens. They 
are a majority of the voters to-day in every city. But they 
do not rule because the system outlaws them. 
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Hegel on the State.’ 
LESTER F. WARD. 

Much has been said by the modern admirers of Hegel 
about the importance of his political and social philosophy, 
and especially his treatment of the state, but owing to his 
difficult style and the want of a good translation, his books 
have been practically sealed to all but a few Hegelian 
philosophers. This little volume is therefore of great 
value in supplying this deficiency. It aims to select the 
most important parts of Hegel’s ‘‘ Philosophie des Rechts”’ 
and other works bearing on the ethics of the state and of the 
body politic. The translation is doubtless excellent, but 
for this very reason a large part of it is absolutely unintel- 
ligible to any but trained Hegelians. Considerable por- 
tions are given in the form of abstracts, in which the 
author has made them as clear as the case would permit. 
In doing this, however, Hegel’s views have been uncon- 
sciously modernized, sometimes amounting to anachronism, 
as where he is represented as condemning ‘‘agnosticism”’! 
Upon the whole the English, and especially the American 
reader, will probably be disappointed with Hegel’s doc- 
trines. After making all allowance for the time at which 
he wrote, there is nothing in them that can be considered 
| profound, original, or even important. A great thinker, 
such as Hegel is claimed to be, should at least say some- 
thing that would be suggestive and contain germs capable 
of development. One would expect prophecies that the 
subsequent history of the world would have fulfilled, or 
that would be in process of fulfillmentin ourday. We find 
nothing of the kind. 

In the first place, the bulk of the matter consists of 
long, tedious passages, clothed in the most abstruse meta- 
physical language, which, though grammatical in construc- 
tion, express to the ordinary reader no thought whatever. 


























1 The Ethics of Hegel. Translated Selections from his ‘‘ Rechtsphilos- 
ophie,”’ with an Introduction. By J. Macbride Sterrett. Boston. Ginn & Co. 
1893. 
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Prof. William James, the eminent psychologist, who cer- 
tainly ought to understand Hegel if anyone can, says of 
them : 

‘It is a fair question whether the rationality included 
in them be anything more than the fact that the words all 
belong to acommon vocabulary, and are strung together 
on a scheme of predication and relation—immediacy, self- 
relation, and what not—which has habitually recurred.” * 

I several times turned two leaves by mistake and 
observed no incongruity, and on discovering the error was 
still unable to see that it made any difference in the sense, 
if sense it can be called. The following is an example 
taken quite at random: 

‘*In this manner, ethical substantiality comes to its 
right and this right gains its realization. For the self-will 
and independent conscience of the individual, which 
existed as for itself only and produced an opposition 
against the concrete ethical life, disappear, when the eth- 
ical character recognizes as its motive and end the unmoved 
universal that has been reduced by its determinations to 
actual rationality; and when this ethical character recog- 
nizes its value, as well as the persistence of particular ends, 
as being grounded and having its actuality in this deter- 
mined universal.’’ (Page 143.) 

But scattered through the book in the midst of this 
lingo, and apparently without any logical connection with 
it, there are numerous intelligible propositions. ‘These 
express Hegel’s views on the various questions treated. If 
they could be culled out of the other verbiage and pub- 
lished by themselves, this would reduce the amount of 
matter about ninety per cent, and although they would 
then only constitute a miscellaneous collection of hetero- 
geneous and incoherent statements, they would not as now 
be buried under a mass of unintelligible rubbish. A brief 
glance at some of these, extricated from this mass at con- 
siderable labor, will indicate the drift of Hegel’s thought. 


2 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 264. 
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He very distinctly propounds the doctrine of a social 
organism. 

‘The state is an organism, that is, it is the evolution 
of the idea into all its differentiations or different forms or 
organs of itself. . . . This organism is the political con- 
stitution; it proceeds eternally from the state, as also the 
state maintains itself through the constitution. If the two 
fall outside of each other; if the two sides become free 
from each other, there is no longer that unity posited 
which the constitution as an organism produces. Here 
the fable of the stomach and the other organs finds its 
application. For it is the nature of an organism that if its 
parts do not all merge into unison of activity; if one posits 
itself as independent, all go to destruction.” 

We thus gain a clear idea of what he means by the 
‘‘organism,” but it is difficult to undérstand what the 
‘‘organs” represent. They do not seem to be the indi- 
vidual members of society, as in Spencer’s social organism. 

With Hegel everything is an undecomposable entity 
and all entities are endowed with ‘‘spirit,” as the trans- 
lators all have it, although it is doubtful whether the Ger- 
man word Geist is always correctly thus rendered. He 
speaks of the state possessing ‘‘ abstract actuality or sub- 
stantiality,” and says that ‘‘ this substantiality itself is the 
self-conscious and self-willing spirit, as having passed 
through the form of culture and education. Hence the 
state knows what it wills, and knows it in its universality 
as something thought.” Further he says: ‘‘ The state is 
the actuality of the ethical dea; it is the ethical spirit as 
the manifest substantial will that is fully self-cognizant, 
and that thinks and knows itself and realizes what it knows 
and in as far as it knows.” If all this has any meaning, it 
is to endow the state with far higher attributes than will be 
conceded to it by mankind at large. In fact, it is usually 
looked upon as nearly or quite unconscious of itself, acting 
according to the impulses of the moment much as animals 
are supposed to do, 7. ¢., living exclusively in the present, 
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whereas the intelligent individual man lives chiefly in the 
past and future. 

A few of Hegel’s views on some of the important 
questions growing out of man’s relation to the state may 
be profitably stated. He concedes man’s right to subdue 
and utilize nature. Animals have no ‘‘right” to life, and 
man may rightfully deprive them of it. Savages and bar- 
barians have no right to their lands and may be justly dis- 
possessed of their territory by civilized nations. Slaves 
have no rights, and slavery is not condemned. Classes in 
society are a necessity, and it is everyone’s duty to be con- 
tented to remain in his class. The existing state is the 
true state and there should be no attempt toreformit. On 
this point he quotes approvingly the French Bourbon dic- 
tum, Le plus grand ennemi du bien c est le mieux. Law must 
be exclusively prohibitory. Punishment for crime is nec- 
essary and should be administered for its own sake. He 
inveighs against the now-accepted doctrine that the object 
of punishment is to deter from crime, and has no concep- 
tion of the more humane ideas current in our day as to the 
relation of crime to disease. Marriage is not a civil con- 
tract, and should not be legal unless solemnized by religious 
ceremony. The best form of government is the constitu- 
tional monarchy. Suffrage should be restricted to repre- 
sentatives of definite interests organized under the com- 
monwealth. Although everything is done by the We/tgezst, 
still heroes and great men are necessary. Religion is the 
foundation of the state. The translator has carefully 
excluded Hegel’s views on the relation of the church to 
the state, because they would be unpopular in this country. 
The states of the world are distinct autonomies, and the 
idea of their ultimate union into a cosmopolitan nation is 
discountenanced. 

It will be seen that all this is perfectly commonplace. 
The world has already outgrown most of it. It seems to 
be simply putting the seal of his approval on everything 
that actually existed in his day. He evidently believed 
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that mankind had attained in Germany in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century the highest estate that philosophy 
could prescribe. One is perpetually surprised at the small- 
ness of the results achieved through such heavy muffled 
blows. The mountain labors and brings forth a mouse. 

There is one way of explaining the sterility of Hegel’s 
philosophy of the state which does not convict him of 
mental imbecility, and this even his friends ought to wel- 
come. This explanation is that he was an astute time- 
server. If there were no historical testimony in support of 
this view, the internal evidence of his writings would fur- 
nish, to say the least, a strong suspicion of its correctness. 
The fact alone that everything that then and there existed 
was pronounced altogether as it should be and that all at- 
tempts at reform were condemned points clearly in this direc- 
tion. And then we know that he held a high university 
chair dependent upon the will of the sovereign. Thechurch, 
too, was all-powerful, and the least attack upon it would 
have been fatal to his position. His thorough-going liber- 
tarianism was sweet to the prevailing religious sentiment. 
His coarse notions of punishment, only opposed by the 
more humane determinism of later times, fitted in well 
with the spirit of the age. His numerous flings at Catholi- 
cism would, he knew, be pleasing to the clergy, as would 
those at France and the French revolution to the ruling 
classes. His condemnation of Rousseau’s education of 
nature would be agreeable to the German state education- 
alists. His defense of social classes would tickle the princes 
and nobles. His hero-worship, though logically inconsist- 
ent with his Weltgeist, would accord with popular opinion 
and national pride. For the rest, his ponderous Wortkram, 
which was intended not to be understood, would, he cor- 
rectly reasoned, be mistaken for erudition and profundity. 
His ‘‘Rechtsphilosophie,” whatever may be said of his 
other works, appears therefore to have simply been a 
shrewd and successful piece of toadyism. 

But it is possible to carry a policy of this kind too far. 
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Times may change, and what was safe at one period may 
become dangerous at another. We are therefore not sur- 
prised to learn that ‘‘ Hegel, inasmuch as he advanced his 
system early in the century, when an absolute or paternal 
despotism prevailed throughout the greater part of Europe, 
was generally considered by all liberal-minded people not 
only as an advocate of conservatism but of despotism. 
His doctrine was in truth a double-edged sword. To-day 
a king might rule absolutely, and on the morrow a popular 
rising might dethrone him and send both him and his 
adherents to the guillotine. That revolution would then 
exist and be as rational as the overthrown despotism. It 
was not very long before the reactionary parties denounced 
Hegel’s philosophy as revolutionary, while it was strongly 
advocated by the radicals.’’° 

Fichte, who tried the same tactics, was at length cas- 
sated by the church and insulted by the populace, and was 
only allowed to resume his chair on condition that he would 
make his ‘‘ Absolute Ego” equivalent toGod. But Hegel, 
with Fichte’s case fresh in his mind, seems to have steered 
clear of these disasters and kept on the winning side of all 
questions. His true rank is therefore that of a successful 
politician. 


5 G, Koerner in the Ofen Court, February 22, 1894. 
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Current Economic Review. 


PROF. GEORGE GUNTON will sail for Europe on the 
fourth day of July and will remain in England and Scot- 
land during July and August. He will return to the inves- 
tigation of English agricultural and manufacturing condi- 
tions, with which his early life rendered him familiar, in the 
light of the changes which have there occurred during 
recent years. Probably something of the results of his 
inquiries may appear in the SOcIAL Economist for August 
and September. He will report these conditions as he 
finds them, comparing them with our own progress during 
the same period. He will give attention to the relative 
standard of living of the wage classes in the two countries, 
their opportunities for cultivation, refinement, leisure, 
association and progress. In this work he will have occa- 
sion to investigate the relative conditions of all classes, but 
particularly of the working classes, as to rents, wages, 
prices, modes of work and of rest and recreation, and their 
attitude toward politics, co-operation and social reforms. 
Confining his labors to this field, he hopes to make his 
brief sojourn near the present center of the world’s manu- 
facturing and banking, social and industrial energies a 
means of immediate interest and entertainment to the 
readers of the SocIAL ECONOMIST and to the students and 
lecture audiences at the School of Social Economics. 





THE COMMENCEMENT exercises of the School of Sccial 
Economics were held in the lecture hall, Thursday even- 
ing, June 21st, before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
President Gunton made the opening address and also pre- 
sented the diplomas, sixteen in all, to the graduates. Ora- 
tions were delivered on ‘‘ American versus English Econ- 
omics,”’ by Miss Mollie Bright Luck; on ‘‘ Protection,” 
by William Dolge; on the ‘‘ Origin and Influence of the 
Factory System,” by Philip I. Schick; on ‘‘ America’s 
Position in Civilization,” by Alfred W. Levi; and on 
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‘The Political Duty,” by Herman Gottlieb. All the 
speakers ably and earnestly advocated the principles of 
social economics. Rev. Charles H. Eaton, D.D., of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, delivered a brilliant, in- 
spiring and eloquent address to the graduates. The exer- 
cises were significant of the helpful and elevating influence 
of the philosophy taught by the school, and were pronounced 
by many thoughtful critics in the audience as altogether of 
a higher order than any that they had attended elsewhere. 








WOMEN ARE coming to the front as economic authors 
in a manner to put the tyrant sex squarely on its humility. 
Elsewhere in this number we show that Mrs. Green has 
surpassed her late husband in originality of research and 
power of historic elucidation in the domain of English 
industrial history. And now Miss Simcox has published a 
work (Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.) on ‘‘ Primitive Civiliza- 
tions, or Outlines of the History of Ownership in Archaic 
Communities,” in which an important economic work is 
performed. She surveys the history of ownership in the 
three great seats of archaic civilization, Egypt, Babylonia 
and China, in a manner which draws from the London 
Times the comment that ‘‘it is a contribution to eco- 
nomical and social history of exceptional value and import- 
ance which displays much patient and laborious research, 
keen insight, and rare powers of interpretation and gener- 
alization.” 


AS AN EVIDENCE of how eagerly the English manu- 
facturers are watching for the success of the Wilson bill, 
the president of the Iron and Steel Institute of Great 
Britain, in presenting the Bessemer gold medal for 1894, 
according to the London 7Zimes’ report said: ‘‘We might 
well look anxiously around for markets for our products and 
employment of our workmen. Great hopes, however, are 
entertained that.'the tariff laws in America will be so 
modified as to enable us to resume delivery of iron and 
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steel to that country.”’ Now this is precisely what the 
present bill is intended to accomplish. It is what the 
administration desires. But is it what the American peo- 
ple want? Are our laborers or merchants or farmers to be 
benefited by a change which distinctly transfers to another 
country manufactures employing immense capital and 
many thousands of laborers, and furnishing a market for 
numerous other domestic products? 








THE PHILADELPHIA Press of June 11th contained fif- 
teen columns filled with advertisements of sheriff's sales 
under execution, involving 214 distinct parcels of land, 
mostly homes and improved properties, all in Philadelphia. 
We do not understand that these include any of the fore- 
closures of mortgages also going on at this time, but only 
the sales upon execution for one week. Add to these the 
foreclosures, and then reflect that this state of things is 
paralleled all over the country. It will readily be seen 
how rapidly the properties of the many are passing over 
into the hands of afew. This occurs under the influence 
and auspices of a socialistic administration whose chief at 
the outset announced his high purpose and special mission 
to be to check the undue concentration of the wealth of the 
people in the hands of monopolists. He began by attack- 
ing the manufacturing industries of the country, in the 
alleged interest of the consumers of their commodities. 
Now the work of assault and destruction has moved out- 
ward and onward until it has assumed the proportions of a 
national crevasse. 





















THE PLAGUE or pestilence which has visited Canton 
and Hong Kong makes its advent simultaneously with the 
startling announcement that sixty thousand persons have 
died of it. The veracious correspondent of the New York 
Herald who sends us our first account of this plague sends 
five or six radically contradictory versions of it. He says 
it is almost precisely like the great London plague of 1665, 
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that it begins with rats and fowls and proceeds thence up- 
ward to human beings, that it causes dancing or spasmodic 
processioli of these lower animals, and that it is due to rat- 
eating. It causes rats to come forth in vast numbers from 
underneath buildings and wharves and to stand up like 
squirrels and kangaroos on their hind legs, and in this atti- 
tude kick, go through violent contortions, and in a few 
moments expire. Thence this St. Vitus’ dance attacks 
poultry, swine, birds, horses and finally the human race. 
The London plague had no such antecedents or symptoms. 
Either the Chinese plague does not attack the rats first and 
then ascend gradually to human beings or it bears no sort 
of resemblance to the London plague. Nor was the Lon- 
don plague due to the extent to which rats were eaten by 
the English. 

THE CONSTITUTION adopted at the recent election in 
Hawaii, and since promulgated, excludes from the suffrage 
all who cannot read and write either the English or the 
Hawaiian language, and requires as the property qualifica- 
tion for voting for a member of the lower house that the 
voter own at least $200 worth of property, and to vote for 
a senator the voter must have $4,000 worth of property or 
an income of $600. The senator himself must have prop- 
erty worth $5,000 above all incumbrances and a net income 
of $1,800 a year. There is also a property qualification 
for members of the House of Representatives. The Presi- 
dent appoints the judiciary and all the officials except the 
members of Congress. Besides the Senate and House of 
Representatives, the Congress seems also to include as a 
third house the advisory council, or cabinet, whose mem- 
bers are in part elected by the other two houses and in 
part appointed by the President. Doubtless the consti- 
tution aims in the first instance to vest the political power 
primarily in the 11,000 residents of American and European 
birth or race, aided by so many of the native Hawaiian 
population as can read and write their own or the English 
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language and have acquired $200 worth of property. 
About a third of the population are Chinese and Japanese, 
who may become voters by acquiring a knowledge of the 
English and Hawaiian languages, many of them having 
far more than the required property qualification. The 
tests imposed all have their precedents among the Ameri- 
can States, and were probably framed expressly to avoid 
the charge that the constitution is not republican. 


WE WELCOME the aid of the New York Hera/d in call- 
ing attention to the need of a general reconstruction of our 
banking system and currency. In its issue of June 18th it 
very truly and wisely says: 

A reconstruction of our banking and currency system in the near 
future is inevitable. 

The present paper circulation is heterogeneous and inelastic—as 
demonstrated by the existing congestion and consequent expulsion of gold— 
and that portion of it furnished by the national banks must disappear with 
the extinction of the public debt. 

Yes, the currency must be simplified and made elastic, but the people 
will not stand amateur pottering with it. Currency is the very life blood of 
trade, and any disaster in it isattended with dreadful consequences. Last sum- 
mer’s panic, resulting from a doubt as to the ability of the government to 
maintain the currency on a gold basis, was a terrible illustration of this truth. 

Questions affecting currency are the most delicate, complicated and 
important with which legislators have te deal. This is so universally recog- 
nized that it is the custom of governments to intrust proposed legislation 
affecting it to a commission of experts, who patiently and studiously consider 
the matter in all its bearings for months or even_years before recommending 
action. 


In the SocIAL Economist for August, September and 
October, 1893, are a series of articles setting forth the 
need of, and the best plan for, reconstructing the bank- 
ing and currency system of the United States. The Herald 
is late in getting around to the subject, but in view of the 
sovereign importance of keeping up with the base-ball, 
athletic, cricket, racing, yachting, cycling, canoeing, polo 
and coaching seasons the wonder is that the need of a new 
banking system did not escape it altogether. We welcome 
its accession to the ranks of thoughtful journalism, and if 
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its sporting editors shall not preempt all its space for the 
year to come, we shall trust to be favored with its own 
plan of reconstructing our banking system. 





STATE TROOPS HAVE been called out to suppress riot- 
ous demonstrations in connection with the coal strikes in 
Colorado, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Alabama. ‘The marvel is that battles of the first class have 
been so long avoided where so many elements of friction 
concurred to make collision of large numbers and in a 
fierce way at many points probable if not inevitable. The 
latest movement of troops on a large scale is that in Penn- 
sylvania where two regiments of infantry and a troop of 
cavalry are ordered to the scene at the Walston mines in 
Jefferson county. The Colorado tactics of using the troops 
to prevent the strikers and the sheriff’s deputies from com- 
ing to a fight with each other, and the [Illinois tactics of 
letting the mines be burned first and sending troops later 
on, will not be available in Pennsylvania. Inthe Walston 
difficulty the function of the troops will be to secure immu- 
nity to an imported force of laborers, taking the place of a 
dispossessed force said to be heavily armed, very bitter in 
their animosities and ripe for rough fighting. All this 
comes as the sequel to the campaign song of ’92, 


‘¢ Four years more of Grover. 
Then we’ll be in clover.” 





UNDER THE facilities afforded by the Swiss referendum, 
the socialists recently called for a submission to popular 
vote, in the Canton of Berne, of the chief and most gener- 
ally accepted of the socialist doctrines, viz., that a man left 
by circumstances without employ has a right to employment 
from the state. The constitution requires any question to 
be submitted on the application of 50,000 citizens, and in 
this instance 52,000 signed the demand. ‘The socialists 
have at all times been allowed to teach their doctrines 
freely, the vigilance of the government applying only to 
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the anarchists and forcible revolutionists. The socialists 
of Berne include also many men of unusual eloquence and 
ingenuity, refugees from other parts of Europe. Hence 
the government of Berne had been led to overestimate the 
strength of the socialists, and looked forward to the ordeal 
with some apprehension. To their surprise the socialists 
were defeated by nearly four to one, the vote being 293,000 
against the right to work, and 75,000in its favor. And yet 
we suppose that, had the question been taken on the moral 
right of one who has no work, and can get none, to be fed, 
clothed and housed by some department of the state, the 
vote would have been nearly unanimous inits favor. Nearly 
all states having conditions of free labor and a proletariat 
class recognize the right of unemployed and suffering per- 
sons to relief from hunger, and to shelter and clothing. 
The feeling is that the recognition of the right of the 
suffering to be fed, clothed and sheltered by the state is not 
as disorganizing in its social effects as the recognition of 
the right to be employed. 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION on labor which has been sit- 
ting in England for three years past, has examined 583 
witnesses, issued sixty-five Blue Books, and has closed its 
sessions by unanimously approving the following ‘‘ nine 
points of reform,” viz. : 


. Voluntary board of conciliation and arbitration. 
. Astronger labor departmental board of trade. 
. An inquiry into the state as employer. 
No overtime for minors in dressmakers’ and other trades. 
. Laundries to come under factory acts (§6% hours a week). 
. Legalization of peaceful picketing. 
7. Certificates of fitness to be required from owners of all workshops, 
bakehouses, etc. 
8. Sailors’ wives to draw half their husbands’ pay fortnightly. 
9g. Advance of money by the state to build laborers’ cottages. 


The labor movement in America has already secured 
the passage through many of the State legislatures of laws 
establishing State boards of conciliation, and State labor 
Statistics bureaus, covering the field of the two first of 
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these demands. The ‘‘ legalization of peaceful picketing ” 
seems to be something like what the present coal strike 
has developed into active practice in Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvaniaand Alabama. The ‘‘ advance 
of money by the state to build laborers’ cottages’”’ finds 
its nearest analogue in the United States in the advance of 
land by the state, under the homestead laws, to actual 
settlers, with a later exemption of the cottage from liability 
even in some cases for the debt incurred in building it. 
Society in America comes to the help of the individual in 
many ways which have come to be accounted purely 
republican and not at all socialist. We have common 
schools, but we do not have common tables as the ancient 
Greeks had, nor a common tillage of land and division of 
harvests, such as occurs in the Russian mir. The Ameri- 
can people are most familiar with two examples of the 
state as an employer of labor. Onecomes to them through 
their Bible-reading. It is the case of Egypt in the period 
of Joseph and Moses. In the first of these periods, the 
state, as a reward for rescuing the people from famine, 
became the owner of all their lands. In the second, the 
effect of this state ownership was the universal enslave- 
ment of labor. The other instance of the right of labor to 
be employed is in the case of the native American Indian. 
His services belong to his tribe, and his tribe’s food and 
shelter and raiment are his. But notwithstanding his 
claim on his tribe is so large in theory, in practice his 
food, shelter and raiment are very scant. 





Hon. THOMAS B. REED’s interview with an English 
visitor, in the Fortnightly Review for June, assumes as eco- 
nomic data (1) that the value of silver in the home trade of 
China and India, to pay wages and buy products, is as 
great as ever, and (2) hence, that the depreciation in the 
European and American price of silver has the effect to 
pay the Hindoo ryot more silver rupees per bushel for 
wheat, which still goes as far per rupee as formerly in 
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domestic trade; and hence (3), that the depression in silver 
acts as a bounty on the export to England from India of 
those agricultural products, chiefly wheat and cotton, 
which most directly compete with American farm and 
plantation crops. Hence (4) the United States, as pro- 
ducers of wheat and cotton, are brought into a collision of 
interest with England on the silver question, which can 
best be adjusted through our tariff powers, by raising the 
import duties on manufactured goods against such coun- 
tries as pursue a course tending to depreciate silver. 

Mr. Reed holds that ‘‘cheap silver is an effective 
stimulus to Asiatic exports, and this being the case we 
have got to consider silver and the tariff not as two issues, 
but as one.” 

This statement of the question comes upon the coun- 
try very much like Mr. Blaine’s argument before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, that reciprocity and a policy 
of widening our foreign markets must accompany protec- 
tion. It has stirred up a good deal of criticism and pro- 
voked any amount of comment, which in the seaboard 
States of the Atlantic coast is probably more adverse than 
favorable. It embodies the truth that the silver question 
is one of the questions that needs to be dealt with. Ifa 
tariff discriminating between different countries is to be 
again resorted to, as it was prior to 1816, as a means of 
coercing foreign powers, there are probably far more per- 
sons in the Atlantic States who would vote for using it as 
a means of restoring our ocean merchant marine, than 
would vote for employing it as an agency in behalf of 
silver. In restoring our merchant marine it would be very 
effective. But silver—is an awfully deep abyss. 

American people have been hitherto so divided among 
themselves upon silver that it would seem an ungracious 
course to coerce foreign nations in a matter upon which we 
had never been able to make up our own mind. Inthe Paris 
conference of 1867 the American influence was hostile to 
silver. So is that of Wall Street to-day. 
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This department is devoted to answering questions of fact 
or theory. Although we do not regard ourselves equipped to 
answer all questions that may be asked, we shall willingly give 
whatever information we possess, provided the inquiries are 
made in good faith; to guarantee this, we ask that all communi- 
cations be accompanied by the full name and address of the 
writer. Correspondents complying with this condition may be 
assured that their communications will receive attention, and 
if they are not answered in the next issue, they may assume 
that it is either through want of space, or that time is needed 
to get accurate information. Anonymous communications will 
receive only waste-basket attention. 

What Determines Price. 
Mr. GEO. GUNTON. 

DEAR SIR: I beg to ask how you explain the follow- 
ing: You say the cost of wheat is not regulated in Liver- 
pool, but by the cost of producing the dearest portion of 
the necessary supply. How is it that the ordinary com- 
mon nail, in the manufacture of which we produce more 
than enough to supply the American market, and by that 
reason our product and not the foreign product regulates 
the price? So with wheat, so with corn, so with any arti- 
cle, I care not what; where we supply the market, or sub- 
stantially so, our product and not the foreign product reg- 
ulates the market. Take agricultural implements: we 
supply the home market—more than that, and hence our 
price and not the foreign governs. Now, suppose we sup- 
ply the home market with wheat this year and more than 
that, will not our price of wheat govern? If it applies as 
to nails, agricultural implements, sewing machines and 
farm wagons, I fail to see why it should not apply to 
wheat? H. RICHARD OSTROM. 


21. Ans. Mr. Ostrom has evidently failed to grasp the 
principles of differential cost which he states in his open- 
ing sentence. Our theory is that when the market is a 
world market, then it is the dearest portion of the world’s 
supply that exercises a controlling influence on the price. 
The fact that we produce more of a given article, say 
wheat, than we use in this country, does not make the 
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American product determine the price. It is only when 
the American product is the most expensive portion that 
this will be the case. When the wheat crop failed in 
Russia two years ago, we produced enough to supply our 
own market and export large quantities; but the Russian 
crop determined the price all the same, and hence Ameri- 
can farmers had immense profits. Mr. Ostrom, therefore, 
is entirely wrong in his confident assertion ‘‘ that whatever 
is produced in this country in sufficient quantity to supply 
the home market, necessarily determines the price.” It 
only can do so either when the market is limited to this 
country, or when we furnish the dearest portion of the 
world’s supply. It matters not whether it is corn, agricul- 
tural machinery, or anything else, this principle will hold. 
We refer Mr. Ostrom to the articles on prices in the 
February and June numbers of the SocIAL ECONOMIST 
for further light on this point. 





Shorter Working Days on Farms. 
HOME MARKET CLUB, BOSTON, May 4, 1894. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE GUNTON, 

DEAR SiR: I have read with great interest your last 
lecture on the shorter working day. While much that 
you say meets my unqualified approbation, I desire to ask 
you how you think the shorter day would work among 
farmers? The necessities of farm work require a long day. 
I know, because I was brought up ona farm. As I under- 
stand it, there are more people engaged in farm work than 
there are in all mills and mines. ‘The farmers complain 
of the great difficulty in getting labor at any wages which 
they can afford to pay, on account of the high wages, and 
especially the short days of labor, in what the Democrats 
tell them are the ‘‘ protected industries.” If you make the 
working day shorter, the difficulty of the farmer is in- 
creased. I should say that your reasoning, which may be 
very conclusive as to the labor in mills, did not take into 
account the work on farms. I wish that more of the work- 
ingmen who are not steadily employed in cities could be 
induced to settle upon farms. It would be better for them, 
and better for the general prosperity of the country. If 
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they could be so induced, the benefit to labor would be 
greater everywhere than by shortening the day. I hope, 
if ycu have not carefully studied this phase of the question, 
you will do so, and give the country the benefit of your 
profound thinking upon it. ALBERT CLARKE. 


22. Ans. Mr. Clarke’s letter voices the sentiments of 
a very large class on the question of shortening the work- 
ing day. It istrue farmers complain that laborers will not 
work for as low wages as they used to. For this we are 
very glad. Wages are a part of the cost of farming, and 
if the farmers could get the laborers to work at half the 
pay they now do, they would be no better off. They would 
simply be forced to sell their products lower. In the 
South labor is disgracefully low, and farmers are even 
poorer than in the West and East. It it a radical mistake 
to think that farm wages must be low in order to make 
farmers prosperous. That is the English notion, which 
must be killed as rapidly as possible. Mr. Clarke says, ‘‘ If 
you make the working day shorter the difficulty is in- 
creased.”” This is what manufacturers, merchants and 
mine-owners have said for ninety years. But it is not true. 
The more primitive the methods of farming, the less 
feasible is the shortening of the working day, because the 
farming is more exposed to the accidents of weather. 
In proportion as machinery is introduced into farming this 
difficulty is eliminated. Machinery reduces agriculture, 
like manufacture, to the control of economic conditions. 

Nor can we agree with Mr. Clarke’s ‘‘ wish that more 
of the workingmen not steadily employed in the cities 
could be induced to settle upon farms.’’ We do not think 
that ‘‘it would be better for them and better for the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country.” If it were true that low 
wages and long hours were necessary to successful farm- 
ing, and laborers should be drawn from the cities to farms, 
then the whole standard of living and tone of our civiliza- 
tion would be lowered. We believe nearly the opposite of 
this is what is to be desired; the social development, in- 
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telligence, skill and inventions, higher standard of living, 
and rise of civilization generally. Every country gets its 
chief impetus from cities and manufacturing industries. 
That is why this country has progressed so much more 
rapidly since it came to be a manufacturing country. In- 
stead of driving the masses to the lands, we should en- 
courage the development of manufactures and trade; 
instead of encouraging the conditions that shall make farm 
wages low and working days long, we should seek to ex- 
tend the high-wage influence of the cities to the farms. 
Farmers must look to the use of improved machinery and 
large farms for profits, not to long working days and low 
wages. That is the curse of the South. Nothing will 
give us social decency and political freedom in the South 
but the extension of higher wages and a higher standard 
of living and shortening of the working day, which means 
a general higher civilization among their laborers. Then 
they will begin to have machinery and other modern con- 
ditions. 

Although it is somewhat difficult to enforce a rigid 
limit to the working day on the farms, especially where 
most primitive methods are used, it nevertheless would 
be an immense social, economic and political advantage 
wherever applied. If it is possible to limit the working 
day to twelve hours on the farm, then it is possible to limit 
it to ten orto nine. All that it needs is a resolute public 
opinion to indorse the demand and to make it a custom, 
and, if necessary, supported by law. We cannot see how 
farmers could be put to greater disadvantage by it than 
any other classof employers. If their laborers would work 
twenty-four hours a day and work for nothing, as soon as 
this became generally established farmers would be no 
better off. They would simply be compelled to sell their 
products that much cheaper. The farmers all know that 
they get no pay for their running streams, summer’s sun- 
shine, winter’s snow, or any other gratuitous source of 
their crops. Neither would they for gratuitous labor. 
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The plea that farmers cannot afford it is the ante-bellum 
plea ‘‘ that slave-holders would be bankrupt if slavery was 
abolished.’”’ The laborers’ condition should always be the 
first consideration. Prices are governed by the cost of pro- 
duction. Wages are part of that cost. If all farmers had 
to pay higher wages for a while, farm products might be a 
little higher, but the whole civilized community would 
have to pay it, and the world would be better forit. We 
could then have, as we are now actually having, cheap pro- 
ducts by the aid of improved methods, which is the only 
way low prices are ever beneficial. 





Banking and Currency. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, Wis., May 18. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE GUNTON. 

DEAR Sir: The following questions have been sub- 
mitted for our annual joint debate: 

Is our present national banking system and independ- 
ent treasury preferable to a consolidated national bank 
with branches in the principal commercial centers of the 
country, which bank shall be the fiscal agent of the govern- 
ment, and shall have the sole power to issue bank notes; 
adequate security for all notes issued, general supervision 
of the bank and the power of taxation by the government 
being conceded? 

Interpretation : 

(1) No city of less than seventy-five thousand inhabi- 
tants shall be considered a commercial center. 

(2) Fiscal agent shall mean the power to hold on 
deposit, receive and disburse government funds and nego- 
tiate loans. 

Will you kindly advise us (1) as to which side of 
the question is the stronger? (2) Do you consider it wise 
to abolish our independent treasury? (3) Would the his- 
tory of the English, Scotch, Canadian and American banks 
tend to strengthen the support of the negative. (4) Which 
side of the question does our banking history favor? (5) 
Would a centralized system of banks as upheld by the neg- 
ative be better in time of commercial crisis than our present 
system? (6) Can you refer us to any material bearing on 
the question? E. R. BUCKLEY. 
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23. Ans. (1) The negative side of the question is de- 
cidedly the stronger, because it is in line with true scien- 
tific banking. 

(2) Our independent treasury system should and must 
be abolished in any wise reorganization of banking. 

(3) The history of the English, Scotch, Canadian and 
American banks would show evidence strengthening the 
negative. 

(4) Our early banking history is in favor of the nega- 
tive. 

(5) A centralized banking system would be incompa- 
rably better than the present system in time of commercial 
crisis. 

(6) For material bearing on this subject, we recom- 
mend the following: 

Original American sources of information on this ques- 
tion are A. Hamilton’s ‘‘ Letters on the Bank of the United 
States’; ‘‘ The Documentary History of the Bank of the 
United States,” 1834; ‘‘ Reports on the Bank of the 
United States in Congress,” 2 vols., 1834; A. Gallatin’s 
‘¢Considerations Concerning Currency,’’ 1832; Colwell’s 
‘‘ Ways and Means of Payment”; Poor’s ‘‘Money and 
Banking ’’; Carey’s ‘‘ Essay on Money”; ‘‘ Reports of 
Pan-American Conference on an International Bank,”’ and 
the articles on ‘‘ History of Bank of United States,” ‘*‘ With 
and Without a Government Bank,” and ‘‘ Path to Safe 
Banking and Currency,” in August, September and Octo- 
ber numbers of the SocIAL ECONOMIST. European sources 
of information are Gilbart’s ‘‘ History of Banking’”’; Ali- 
son’s ‘‘ Essay on the Crisis of 1837”; ‘‘ The Testimony of 
the English Bankers before the Royal Commission on 
Banking in 1833-36’’; Chevalier’s comments on Ameri- 
can banking in Amerique du Nord. 

The article in the SociaAL Economist for October, 
1893, on ‘* Path to Safe Banking and Currency,” contains 
the outline of a practical scheme for the reorganization of 
our banking system which should be specially studied. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


Under this head we only call attention to the articles, in 
the current magazines, on social and economic questions, giving 
the point of view or method of treatment and other items that 
will serve as a guide for readers and students. 


BIMETALLISM.—Giffen’s Case against Bimetallism, a dis- 
cussion by Rowland Hazard and Charles B. Spahr, in /o/7t- 
ical Science Quarterly for June, as to the validity of Mr. 
Giffen’s position that France failed for any long period to 
maintain an absolute interchange of gold and silver at 
the legal ratio of 15 1-2 to 1. The two parties disputing 
about this fact have two distinct standards in their minds 
as to what constitutes a maintenance of interchangeability. 
One party will mean that interchangeability at a ratio of 
15 1-2 to 1 is maintained if such means are adopted as pre- 
vent the ratio from going to 20, 25, or 30 to I, at times 
when the relative production of the two metals comes to 
be in that proportion. Another holds that interchange- 
ability is not maintained at 15 1-2 to 1, if, in spite of France 
practising bimetallism, a perceptible agio or discount, how- 
ever small, is got by the broker for making the exchange 
of the one metal for the other. Hence each proves his case 
because each selects a different case for proof. 

CHILD LABOR.—Child Slavery in America, by Alzina 
Parsons Stevens, assistant factory inspector for Illinois. 
Written from the standpoint that systematic wage labor on 
the part of children is an unmitigated evil. It is in child- 
hood that all the habits are formed which are to determine 
what a man or woman will be disposed to do, or will be 
able to do, when grown. A child reared into an adult 
without participating in productive work is more often 
spoiled than benefited by the exemption. Hence the real 
discussion is a more judicious and instructive study than 
appears in hyperfervid diatribes. The real question is, 
how early in life does productive labor become essential to 
the best growth of body, mind and ability. 
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DEBT AND TAXATION.—Continental Finances, by M. G. 
Mulhall, in North American Review for June. A statement 
showing the rate of increase in taxation and public or gov- 
ernment debt in Europe and the degree in which the debt 
stands for public improvements. 

FREE TRADE.—Protection and the Proletariat. J. Ster- 
ling Morton, in North American Review for June. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture sets out by announcing that the people 
of the United States consist of two classes, one of whom 
has the power to repress its desires and appetites. Who 
constitute the other class he forgets to tell us. It is just 
as well, since there clearly is not the first class, and hence 
there would not be the second, if he had named it. The 
article is a crude attempt to attribute Coxeyism to pro- 
tection. 

GROWTH OF CITIES.— The Government of German Cittes. 
Albert Shaw, in the Cenxtury foi June, shows that since 1870 
the growth of Berlin has been more rapid than that of New 
York; since 1875 Hamburg has grown more rapidly than 
Boston, and twice as fastas Baltimore. In the same period 
Leipsig has grown faster than San Francisco or St. Louis, 
and Munich has grown faster than Cincinnati; Cologne 
has grown faster than Cleveland, Buffalo or Pittsburg; 
Dresden has left New Orleans behind, and poor, little, 
unheard-of Magdeburg, Prussia, has walked away from both 
Detroit and Milwaukee. Frankfort has grown at the same 
rate as Newark, while Hanover and Kénigsburg have fully 
kept up with Louisville and Jersey City. Magdeburg, 
Dusseldorf and Chemnitz have made a more rapid growth 
between 1885 and 1890 than Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha 
or Minneapolis. Altona, Hamburg’s next neighbor, had 
grown tenfold as fast as Albany and much faster than 
Rochester, while old Nuremburg has grown faster by ten 
thousand in ten years than Providence. Finally, Elber- 
feld, Barmen, Stettin, Crefeld, Halle, Brunswick, Dort- 
mund, Mannheim, Essen and a dozen more have more 
than matched in growth recently such first-class American 
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towns as Indianapolis, Allegheny, Columbus, Syracuse, 
Worcester, Toledo, Richmond, New Haven, Paterson, 
Lowell, Nashville, Scranton and Fall River. This means 
that the tendency toward cities in Europe is fairly greater 
than in America. 


LABOR.— The New Factory Bill as it Affects Women, by 
Miss March-Phillipps, in 7he Fortnightly Review for June. 
In defence of Mr. Asquith’s new bill, the writer of this 
very strong and instructive article gives graphic and vivid 
descriptions of English steam laundries and hand laundries 
and domestic laundries, all of which include 67,506 women 
in London alone, and must therefore include about 492,542 
women in England and three-quarters of a million women 
in Great Britain. Miss Phillipps also describes graphically 
the employment of women in the white lead industry, the 
weaving trades, box-makers, packers and polishers, dry- 
salters, metal burnishers, grinders, cutlery makers, file 
cutters, men’s coat finishers, home workers, match-box 
makers, slipper finishers, cheap clothing makers and so on. 
She shows that in all these trades the conditions under 
which women work are of the worst as to health and 
decency. The subject deserves the first attention of that 
large class of well-to-do people who want to do good if 
shown how. 


MOoNEY.—AHonest and Dishonest Money, by Hon. John 
Davis, M. C., in Arena for June. A Sketch of some of the 
issues of government money in America, France and Rome, 
interspersed with some of the observations of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison in behalf of the beneficial effects of an inflation 
of the currency. 


RAILWAYS AND TELEGRAPHS.—TZhe Telegraphs of the 
Bond-aided Pacific Railroads, by L. C. Merriam, of Cornell 
University, in Political Sctence Quarterly for June. A very 
clear account of the legal aspects of the absorption, by 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, of the telegraph 
lines connected with the various Pacific railroads. The 
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article derives a pathetic interest from the fact that it is its 
author’s last work. He was drowned in the memorable 
accident in Cayuga Lake, November 8, 1893. 

RAILWAYS.—The Ratlway Gross Receipts Tax. F. J. 
Goodnow, in Political Science Quarterly for June. Upon the 
question, whether a Statecan lawfully tax the gross receipts 
of a railway running through its territory. 

TAXATION.—British Local Finance. I], G. H. Blunden, 
in Political Science Quarterly for June. Discusses the mode 
of collecting local taxes in England, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland. 

TAXATION.—The Single Tax in Actual Application (New 
Zealand), by Hamlin Garland, in Avena for June. The 
system adopted in New Zealand is one of exemption of 
mortgages, and also of improvements up to a value of 
$15,000, rather than one of singletax onlandvalues. How 
there can remain any unmortgaged land in New Zealand 
under such a tax law passes comprehension. It has reduced 
the number of land-tax payers to 12,557, although 91,501 
persons own land. Six-sevenths of the landowners escape 
taxation, and the wonder is that the other seventh should 
pay when they have only to mortgage their lands to stop 
taxes. A graduated land tax is assessed on owners the 
value of whose lands, less improvements, exceeds $25,000, 
and this works so satisfactorily that large quantities of lands 
are being surrendered to the government to escape taxation, 
and up to date an increase of revenue of $100,000 has 
resulted. 


























Among the Books. 


Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. By Mrs. J]. R. GREEN. 
‘In two vols, pp.441-476. Macmillan & Co., New York 
and London. 

The widow of the author of History of the English 
People has little need to dedicate this work to the historian’s 
memory. Not only has the spirit of the great historian 
with whom the present author was a co-laborer during his 
life consciously inspired it, but it was while aiding him in 
his investigations that she caught the method and discov- 
ered the field for original research which are here so elab- 
orately worked out. 

The present work is, even more than her late hus- 
band’s, not merely a new history, but it is history of a new 
kind. It is history which flavors the word history itself 
with a new meaning, and seems to suggest such a new 
departure in history writing as brings into play a new 
science and a new art, a new field and a new method of 
reaping in the field, which can hardly pass under any old 
name. 

Mrs. Green has appropriately discarded the term his- 
tory and selected the word ‘‘ Town Life.’’ This term hap- 
pily calls up the idea of social biology, or urban science, 
or communityism, or group-culture, which forms the theme 
of the book—how men learn to pass from isolated into 
associated beings, from boors into citizens, from nomads 
into merchants, manufacturers and men of society. There 
is a growth in wealth which accompanies the process, but 
this is not so striking as the change in fibre which the 
individual undergoes. This is something distinct from 
mere growth, and analogous to the change of limb, fruit, 
leaf and blossom which plants experience in being grafted 
into an improved variety. 

Wandering back through the pages of Mrs. Green's vol- 
umes, the first sensation is one of rude and not altogether 
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agreeable surprise at the ‘‘tough and rough” barbarism of 
the queer, poverty-stricken and ‘‘ border-warfare”’ scenes 
into which we are admitted. We seem to strike England 
in her ‘‘dug-out,’’ cow-boy, and swash-buckler period, 
when her barons are all squatting on desert claims, her 
gentry are something far below ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,” verging 
on ‘‘Shacknasty Jim” or ‘‘Sitting Bull.” Even her 
bishops have ways which now characterize the vendettas 
which prevail in the mountain districts of the South. 
Imagine a town like the Winchester of the year 1275, 
whose people believed the town had been built 99 years 
earlier than the city of Rome, and which had been the 
capital and residence of the Saxon kings. About half the 
town is occupied by the king’s castle and the queen’s 
houses, the convents, monasteries, and bishops. But once 
a year, a Fair of St. Giles is held, during which the whole 
town is ruled by the bishop; all civic government is sus- 
pended; all shops in the town are closed, so that the fair 
shall have an exclusive monopoly of all sales. The fair is 
run by the bishop and the monasteries, and all traders 
must hand over to these any share of the profits they think 
it profitable to ask. While the fair is being held, no crime 
is punishable except by the bishop; and while no fair is 
holding, any criminal who flees into the grounds of the 
bishop, or even, leaning over from them, stabs or spears a 
person outside, is exempt from punishment by virtue of 
the sanctuary in which he commits the crime. If he com- 
mits a crime against the bishop and flees into the queen’s 
or king’s grounds, he finds there still a new sanctuary. 
Thus about half the town is exempt from all law, through 
fancied respect for the state and religion. Every load car- 
ried by man or horse into the town paid a toll, and every 
citizen was liable to be punished by the king if he did a 
certain act, and to be imprisoned or hanged by the bishop 
if he did not. ‘‘ Winchester had not even control of its 
own gates.”’ (p.324.) ‘‘ The bishop had charge of one, and 
two were in the hands of the convent, which in times of 
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civil war could freely admit within the city walls the 
armies of the side opposed to the townsfolk.” ‘‘So also, in 
the time of Edward the First” (p. 310), ‘‘there were five 
gallows in Worcester and the district immediately round 
the city. One belonged to the town, another to the bishop, 
and a third to the Earl of Gloucester, while two more were 
set up by the Abbotts of Pershore and Westminister, who 
held property in the borough, all of which lords and prel- 
ates had the right of hanging thieves and rioters in this 
little community of about two thousand inhabitants.” 

Thousands of citations like these, each of which has 
been laboriously dug up from town records, court records, 
parish records, etc., show that what the Saxons brought 
with them to England was a bitter spirit of disorganization, 
local feud, divided sovereignty, jealousy between clans, 
towns, occupations, neighborhoods and dignities. This is 
the same Saxon or Teuton disintegrating tendency which, 
until recently, divided Germany into two hundred and 
seventy-one independent or antagonistic sovereignties. 
This must have placed the level of civilization throughout 
England far lower in the fourteenth century, under the 
Saxons and Normans, than it had been in the fourth 
under the Romans. 

The chief struggles for power and for a readjustment 
of rights lay between the clergy and religious orders as 
one party, the towns and burghers under their charters as 
another party, the lords of the manor as a third, the com- 
mercial guilds as a fourth, the sheriffs and coroners repre- 
senting counties as a fifth, the king and his immediate 
servitors as a sixth, and perhaps the confederated seaport 
towns known as the Cinque Ports asa seventh. Each of 
these claimed exemption for its servitors and henchmen 
from the writs issued by the others, raised its own armies, 
made its own laws and treaties with its neighbors, held its 
own courts, hanged its own criminals and levied its own 
taxes, whether for revenue or for protection. Even the 
writs issued by the king could not be served within the 
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Cinque Ports without the indorsement of the warden of 
those ports. 

The field of investigation covered by Mrs. Green 
relates more to the development of law, manners, and the 
state, in its local and jural functions, than to the evolution 
of industry, commerce and manufactures. It is more polit- 
ical than economic. 

Yet in the second and third chapters of the first 
volume, entitled ‘‘The Industrial Revolution of the Fif- 
teenth Century” and ‘‘The Commercial Revolution, etc.,”’ 
a most detailed and circumstantial outline is given of the 
passage of England from the reign of force to the reign of 
law and commerce. Mrs. Green connects this transit dis- 
tinctly (p. 73), both in coincidence of time and in her views 
of causation, with the growth of the theory of state pro- 
tection of industry in the reign of Henry the Seventh. She 
describes it as ‘‘a policy which was to be largely guided 
by industrial interests, and to represent the claims of an 
elaborate industrial organization established by law and 
built into vast proportions by international agreement.”’ 

hose who read carefully Mrs. Green’s chapters present- 
ing, not in the least controversially, and hardly with any 
consciousness that her facts have any controversial bearing, 
the reasons which induced England to barter the control of 
her wool trade with Florence and of her wine purchases 
with Portugal, for the advantages these two powers were 
able to give her in trade with the Levant and the Indies, 
will see that Mrs. Green has interposed a most effective 
reply to the rather flippant and superficial criticisms of 
Adam Smith upon the workings of these reciprocity policies 
in hisday. Her conclusions are stated with a rare modera- 
tion that approaches to modest reserve. But her grouping 
of historical facts indicates a clear apprehension that it was 
by just those treaties with Spain and Portugal as to wines, 
and with Florence as to the Levantine trade, which were 
specifically or in principle the subject of Adam Smith’s 
most petulant criticisms, that England laid the foundation 
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of her ascendency on the seas, of her empire in the Indies, 
and of her almost irrevocable hold on the commerce of the 
world. Had these policies never been applied, the minute 
criticisms of the Scotch economist, made two centuries after 
the policies he condemned had achieved their most signal 
results, and without any attempt to give credit for those 
results, might never have been read, or possibly written. 
The English people might possibly have been too obscure 
and poor a race to make any views emanating from their 
theorists as to the causes of the wealth of nations of very 
much consequence. They would have had too small a 
share in the topic he discussed. 

Mrs. Green’s style is vigorous, condensed and forcible, 
as becomes one who has so much matter to be stored into 
fit words that no syllable can be wasted. In almost an 
absolute sense, her materials have never before gone into 
book form. Her authorities are seldom previous writers, 
but nearly always official or record sources. We cannot 
hope in a few brief extracts to give an adequate sense of 
the originality and fidelity of her contribution to the world’s 
knowledge. It is more like a scientific exposition of the 
course of evolution of ‘‘the neglected elements,” the trade 
and working classes, in English life. It shows also the 
aristocratic classes with the mask off; their grasping rather 
than their gracious side. Very few historical works vie 
with it in thoroughness of treatment, and probably none 
throws so much light on the common life of our ancestors 
in its industrial aspects. It is, to industry, something like 
Henry C. Lea’s History of the Inquisition as a contribution 
to the science of theological evolution, minute, surprising, 
gross, exact. No glamour is thrown over the facts relating 
to our British fathers. No selection of a petted class for 
praise is made from among them. There is no hero and 
no villain in the drama. There are bishops to whose 
palaces thieves fly for sanctuary and are protected. But 
the goods are confiscated to the church while the thieves 
goon their way. There are traders who are drowned with 
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their teams and stocks of goods, traveling at dusk in the 
unpaved streets of a city, because a hole, twelve feet deep, 
has been dug in mid-street by an artisan who needed the 
peculiar quality of sand to be found there, and the hole 
has been filled with water by rains. The case involved 
no fault, as the artisan needed that kind of sand and could 
not conveniently get it elsewhere. 

There are burghers who winnow their wheat of its 
chaff by throwing it in great heaps from their windows into 
the street. Fat hogs and their wallow, cattle and their 
slaughter, booths and their goods all have right of way in 
the street. This and much more was the merrie England 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 





Compendium of Transportation Theories. Kensington Series. 
By eminent experts. Octavo, pp. 300. Washington: 
Kensington Publishing Company. $2. 

It is mainly the purpose of this volume to preserve to 
the public the recent utterances of many eminent gentle- 
men, which have appeared in form of addresses, essays, 
etc., upon numerous phases of the railroad probiem. 
Compilations of this character are of pronounced utility, 
especially when performed with care and thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject covered, and containing among the 
contributors such names as Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
Senator Cullom, Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Judge T. M. Cooley, 
Mr. C. P. Huntington, Prof. H. C. Adams, Mr. Theodore 
Voorhees, Aldace F. Walker, W. M. Acworth of London, 
and many others prominently identified with the railroads. 

The ‘‘ Compendium of Transportation Theories” has 
been prepared by Mr. C. C. McCain, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who from his long experience in 
tailway affairs has happily appreciated the value of the 
collection he has made. The work should appeal not alone 
to students of the railroad question and to practical railroad 
managers, but also to everyone interested in the social and 
economic effects of modern transportation systems. 
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Labor and the Popular Welfare. By W. H. MALLOcCK. Lon- 
don. Adam & Charles Black. (Imported by Macmillan 
& Co., New York.) 1893. pp. 336. 

This is an attempt to reduce to popular form the Duke 
of Argyll’s argument in ‘‘Unseen Foundations’”’ that 
‘‘ability”’ is the steering force in industry, and that 
‘* profits of trade”’ and ‘‘ unearned increment”’ of land, and 
‘‘rise in values,” of whatever kind, are only the proper 
rewards of successful pilotage and salvage. Mr. Mallock 
sets out by stating that the great question before us in 
modern society is, ‘‘ By what sort of social legislation may 
the incomes of the poorer classes—or in other words, the 
incomes of the great mass of the community, be in the first 
place made more constant, and in the second place 
increased ?” 

This question he leaves, it is just to say, wholly 
unanswered. At the outset, and again at the close of his 
work, he approaches the verge of fair trade, by alluding 
regretfully to the fact that the entire British and Irish 
people import two-thirds of their corn and five-twelfths of 
their meat. But he is not quite ready to advocate import 
duties on either. Hence he stands, like Salisbury, Churchill 
and Balfour, waiting for the British people to be converted 
to protection, but ready, should such a contingency occur, 
to declare that he had always been protectionist. 





Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice. By EDWIN R. 
A. SELIGMAN, Professor of Political Economy and 
Finance, Columbia College. 217 pp., octavo. American 
Economic Association. 

Prof. Seligman’s work on Progressive Taxation in 
Theory and Practice indicates, as does his previous work 
on the shifting and incidence of taxation, that-he is most 
attracted by the field of investigation in which refinements 
of theory, and fine and subtle discriminations and shadings 
in economic belief, have their largest scope. The present 
work, therefore, is a history of economic discussion, rather 
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than of exchequer policy. Measured by the amount of 
money raised under it relative to the revenues raised with- 
out regard to it, the theory of progressive taxation has 
been an extremely insignificant fountain of revenue. 
Measured, however, by the quantity of sympathetic and 
semi-socialistic argument which has been uttered in its 
favor, it has been an extremely prolific source of economic 
discussion. Indeed, it may be characterized as a tax for 
discussion only, as distinguished from such as are laid 
either for revenue, for protection, for prohibition, or as a 
penalty. Prof. Seligman discusses taxation in the light of 
the theories under which it has been justified, which he 
finds to be (1) the benefit theory, viz., that we pay govern- 
ment by taxes for its services to us; or (2) the faculty 
theory, viz., that we enjoy our fights and posssessions 
through the endowing favor of government, and are bound 
to support it according to our means. The former theory, 
Prof. Seligman holds, leads away from progressive taxa- 
tion, while the latter leads toward it. The notion that 
taxation ought to be used as a means to check the profits 
of enterprise, to limit the tendencies of wealth to accum- 
ulate in few hands, and to cause its more equal diffusion 
among all, is an inseparable part of socialism, and springs 
from the belief that the interest of society in the equal dif- 
fusion of productive capital is just as great as in the equal 
distribution of enjoyable or consumable wealth for con- 
sumption. Very few master the truth that inequality in 
the ownership of productive wealth is favorable to, and even 
is proportionate to, equality in the distribution and con- 
sumption of enjoyable wealth. Prof. Seligman does not 
trace the demand for progressive taxation to this, its social- 
istic root, and destroy it there, as Hugo’s hero in the depths 
of the sea was required to attack the devil-fish by cutting 
off its head. This would make his book radical on the side of 
conservatism. Prof. Seligman is never radical. He is con- 
siderate of opposing theories, slow to condemn, kindly, 
genial, scholarly and judicious. 











